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THE CRITIC. 


THE CRITI C popular heart,—Scorr, was eminently healthy. 

F And as society and literature are the re- 

7 ee —— = flections of each other, and continuallyggnd 

SENTIMENTALISM. | potently operate on each other, Scort’s lite- 

Society often suffers from new diseases; but|Tary empire was eminently conducive toa 

its most fatal maladies are those which peri-|S0und and robust state of the nation’s intel- 
odically recur after longer or shorter intervals. Ject and the nation’s feelings. _ 

Its new diseases are generally the exaggeration a) ith his death sentimentalism ¥ resumed 

of some new improvement; when, however, | With full power its ancient reign. Since then 

its old maladies return, they are always a pure | We have been deluged with a whole host of 

and unmitigated evil. A new social disease is | Sentimental writers. rhe works of fiction, the 

the more violent, an old social malady the more | poetry, the music, that have gained the widest 

insidious in its attacks. Men, therefore, are| popularity, are all deeply tinged with senti- 








on their guard against the former; while the | mentalism. All these works display abundance | 


latter seizes on its victims and inflames and | of feeling, but feeling borrowed, not from the 
poisons their being, ere they suspect its pre- | heart, but from the imagination. Pathos and 
sence or have time to escape from its deadly humour also being closely connected, we find 
approach. that in living authors, whenever pathos is cari- 

Prominent among the social plagues that | catured, humour is caricatured to the same 

“ad . yy : . 2 

slumber for a season and then arise to taint| extent. Thus, in the productions of a writer 
the breath and paralyse the energies of the | whose genius is not of the first order, but who 
community, is Sentimentalism. We mean by | might have done something worthy of living 
sentimentalism, the substitution, in what re-|to after ages if he had been faithful to his 
lates to feeling, of imagination and nervous| genius, DicKENs, we discover that in the 
susceptibility, for the frank, healthy, earnest | midst of false and exaggerated pathos there is 
sympathy of the heart. Many suppose that | always an equal amount of false and exag- 
sentimentalism is entirely a modern phenome-| gerated humour. Dickens is brave enough 
non. This is a mistake. Ever since the ori-|in attacking vices which no one cares to de- 
gin of Chivalry there has been sentimentalism | fend ; but to that in which most of those vices 
in the world. Chivalry was a splendid extra- | have their root, sentimentalism, he is the most 


vagance. Its good and bad effects are rife | active and lavish minister. 
around us, though the good greatly predomi- 





Sentimentalism will go on extending its 
nates. The whole of our manners, in which, in | dominion till we stand face to face again with 
spite of the hypocrisy, a vast amount of be- | some great reality. It does not follow that 


nevolence bursts through, are little more than| this should be war or political revolution. 
the transformation of chivalry. If, however, | There is enough in social questions and social 


the sentiments of chivalry were exalted, its | circumstances to create such a reality as will 
language was more exalted still ; and hence in| dissipate all artificial sentiment. The first 
order to bring an accordance between the two, | Symptom of its approach will be the declining 
a portion of sentiment was introduced, which | influence and popularity of those writers of 


[No. 154. 


style we should have supposed it to be an im- 
portation from the United States. It has 
many of the idiosyncrasies of the Yankee—his 
| faults as well as his virtues—his self-sufti- 
| ciency, but also his liveliness, his daring, and 
‘his dash; the which qualities, however un- 
| pleasing in a personal intercourse, make him 
| always an agreeable and usually an instructive 
'traveller. His very faults help to amuse in a 
| book, by giving it character and individuality. 
| But at present the publisher does not inform 
}us to whom we are indebted for this plea- 
|; sant narrative of adventure in a country little 
known, although we have some dim sense of 
having met with him before. 

According to him, he sailed from South- 
ampton on the 2nd July, but in what year is 
not stated. He opens his journal with a some- 
what elaborate account of the voyage, but, as 
every traveller has thought it incumbent upon 
him to do the’ same, we will skip all the intro- 
ductory portion, and come at once to that 
which has most of novelty and interest for the 
reader—the tour to Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains, 

Of course they take Madeira en route, and 
equally of course they land and ascend the 
mountain. Their next point was Barbadoes, 
—thence to Cuba, where the author falls into 
raptures with 


THE BEAUTIFUL HAVANERAS. 

With their eyes and abanicos (fans) the Havaneras 
have no need of tongues ; which, however, they can 
use on emergencies. Whereas every pretty woman 
can in some degree ‘‘ make the eyes speak,’’ no 
other than a Spanish beauty can use a fan. This is 
to them the ‘idioma de amor,’’ the language of 
love. Assisted by the eye, it is eloquence itself, 
and in the hands of a coquette, like a gun in the 
hands of a careless boy, is a most dangerous 
weapon. To see this language spoken in perfection, 





was not the natural emotion of the soul, but| fiction, of those writers and speakers of every 
the forced product of the imagination. This kind, who expend abundance of claptrap on} 
artificial sentiment has been perpetuated along | 80cial diseases without profoundly sympa- | 
with the other results, blissful or baneful, of thising with them, and without having any | 


chivalry. But it has always ceased to effemi- clear notion of the remedy for so much suffer 


nate mankind whenever society has stood in| ing. But as social reformers of this stamp | 
the presence of some great reality. When | are rather on the increase, there is no room to | 
revolution or war or any overwhelming dis- | hope for a speedy and salutary change. 
aster arrived, men felt too much to be guilty | ————— 
of the affectation of feeling. But when con-| TO THE READERS OF THE CRITIC. 
flict and change had spent their strength, and Sie cient dali Ailsa ain ae aaa’ 
no extraordinary events or national afflictions | °. P ‘ eel: nn ; 
came to startle and to trouble, the imagination rightly urged, by many readers, who are de- | 
ame s anc re) " aging - ne aoe 
. . | sirous Q : Critic should be distin- 

was driven to invent what the heart no longer pet ey rh contemporaries as a Journal 
sxperienced, ¢ sentimentalism was lor ie . " ns x ; 
experienced, and sentimentalism was lord of for Family Reading and Enievment, we heave 
the hour again ee : g 

Ronn 4 the ewatdle Of 4 Gew inciraihens |directed the Publisher to depart from the 

tim cai wh — “| general practice, and to refuse admission to 


Wri 3 WwW are now forgotten, there was no . er 
writers vho want ORR e es ere was NO | 71] advertisements of an objectionable character. 
sentimentalism either in English literature or ; : 


in English society during the European con- | 
test that followed the French Revolution. | 
Kings and nations had too much at stake, 
were too terribly in earnest, to amuse them- | 
selves with imaginary griefs, or to dream ro- 
mantic dreams. ‘They traversed strifes too 
bloody, they encountered every day catas- 
trophes too tremendous, to go in pursuit of 
little dilettante lachrymose excitements. 

When peace came, sentimentalism came with 
it. Its progress, however, was slow at first; | 
for aiter great things have been done, a great 
vibration survives them, which is sufficient, 
as long as it lasts, to keep the mind of the| 
community awake. Besides, all the best En- | 
glish authors who lived thirty years ago had, | 
whatever their political opinions, been nou- | 
rished by the fervours of the French Revolu- | 
tion. Only one of them, Byron, could be| 
ealled an unhealthy writer, and it would be} 
altogether wrong to class him with the senti- | 
mentalists, The most influential of them all, 
he who took the most vigorous hold of the 


| This will necessarily be attended with a great 


pecuniary sacrifice, which a young journal can 
ill afford; but we hope that some preference 
will be shewn to THe Critic on that account, 
and that an increased circulation in families 
will compensate for the loss accruing from the 
omission of those advertisements. 








- : - - - | 

In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate | 
eriticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- | 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally docs 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the | 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- | 
dom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book,”’—Butwer. 
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Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. 
Part J. London: Murray. 

Ir is not stated who is the author of this very 

amusing and instructive volume, From the 








visit the theatre Tacon, which by the way is the 
prettiest theatre in the world. Here, between the 
acts, nothing is heard but the clicking of fans, 
whilst cross fires of lightning-glances pierce one 
through and through. The front of the boxes in 
the Tacon is of light open work, through which the 
white dresses of the ladies are seen, and which has 
a very pretty effect. Unlike the boxes of our 
opera, which invidiously conceal all but the beauties 
‘above the zone,’’ here the whole figure, simply 
draped in white, is fully displayed. Foreigners say 
that an Englishwoman should never be seen but in 
an opera-box; and the Spaniards affirm that, 
whereas an ‘‘ Englishwoman should be seen at a win- 
dow, and a Frenchwoman promenading, the gods 
have vouchsafed that a Spaniard may be looked at 
everywhere:’’ ‘‘La Ynglesa en la ventana, la 
Francesca paseandose, la Espanola, por onde se 
quiere.”’ 


After four days’ delicious repose, if that may 
be called such with the artillery of eyes ever 
playing upon the stranger’s heart, he proceeds 


ito Vera Cruz, and is now fairly landed in 


Mexico. 

Three or four times at least, during the four 
years THe Critic has been engaged in 
journalising literature, have we had occasion 
to extract descriptions of Vera Cruz, and of 
almost all the cities on the coast. We limit 
passages from this portion of the adventures to 


/one that has a present and peculiar interest. 


He chanced to witness the arrival of 
SANTA ANNA. 

Santa Anna landed under a salute from the 
castle, and walked, notwithstanding his game leg, 
preceded by his little wife, who leaned on the arm 
of an officer, through the lane of troops, who 
saluted individually and when they pleased, some 
squibbing off their firelocks, and others, not know- 
ing what to do, did nothing, Don Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna is a hale-looking man between fifty 
and sixty, with an Old Bailey cowntenance and a 
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very well-built wooden leg. The Sejiora, a pretty | 


live ourselves and pulque! The dirty wretches | 


but we strangers, struck with the singularity of the 


girl of seventeen, pouted at the cool reception, for | thronged round to shake my hand, and semi-drunken | Scene, involuntarily reined in our horses at the edge 
not one ‘ viva’ was heard; and her mother, a fat, | poblanas lavished their embraces on ‘ el guéro.”’ | of the water and allowed them to drink, during 


vulgar old dame, was rather unceremoniously con- 
géed from the procession, which she took in high 
dudgeon. The General was dressed in full uniform, 
and looked any thing but pleased at the absence of 
every thing like applause, which he doubtless ex- 
pected would have greeted him. His countenance 
completely betrays his character: indeed, I never 
saw a physiognomy in which the evil passions, 
which he notoriously possesses, were more strongly 
marked. Oily duplicity, treachery, avarice, and | 
sensuality are depicted in every feature, and his | 
well-known character bears out the truth of the | 
impress his vices have stamped upon his face. In| 
person he is portly, and not devoid of a certain | 
well-bred bearing which wins for him golden opinions | 
from the surface-seeing fair sex, to whom he ever | 
pays the most courtly attention. 


| 


The journey to the city of Mexico was ac- | 
complished in a diligence, where he was obliged | 
to travel armed, so frequent are robberies ; and | 
the robbers here are not mere highwaymen, as | 
in other countries, but the best men in the| 
land, who take these means to recruit their | 
purses when emptied by gambling —and then | 
set the law and the police at defiance, At} 
Mexico the most interesting sight was 

A GIANT CYPRESS. 

Far more interesting than the apocryphal tradi- 
tion of the Indians’ palace, the viceroy’s castle, or | 
the existing eyesore, is the magnificent grove of 
cypress, which outlives all the puny structures of | 
man, and, still in the prime of strength and beauty, | 
looks with contempt on the ruined structures of | 
generation after generation which have passed away. | 
One of these noble trees is upwards of seventeen yards 
in girth, and the most picturesque, and at the same 
time most nobly proportioned tree, it is possible to 
conceive. It rises into the sky a perfect pyramid | 
of foliage, and from its sweeping branches hang 
pendulous, graceful festoons of a mossy parasite. | 
There are many others of equal height and beauty, | 
but this one, which I believe is called Montezuma’s | 
cypress, stands more isolated, and is therefore con- | 
spicuously grand. From the summit of the hill, to | 
which a path winds through a labyrinth of shrubs, | 


a fine view of the valley and city of Mexico is ob- | 


tained, and of the surrounding mountains and vol- 
canic peaks. 


| 
It seems that, as we have done, the Mexi-| 


cans entertained considerable suspicion that 


our traveller was a Yankee, and they would | 
have maltreated him on that account had he | 


not asserted himself to be an Englishman, | 
whereupon were | 
THE TABLES TURNED. | 
It was soon known that a foreigner was in the | 
room. In spite of my dress and common sarape, | 
[ was soon singled out. Cries of ‘ Estrangero, | 
Tejano, Yanqué, burro,’’ saluted me; I was a} 
Texan, a Yankee, and consequently burro—a jack- | 
ass. The crowd surrounded me, women pushed | 
through the throng, @ ver el burro—to look at the | 
jackass ; and threats of summary chastisement and 
ejection were muttered. Seeing that affairs began 
to look cloudy, I rose, and placing my hand on my | 
heart, assured the caballeros y las sefioritas that | 
they laboured under a slight error: that, although 
my face was white, I was no Texan, neither was I 
a Yankee or a jackass, but ‘‘ Yngles, muy amigo a| 
la republica’’—an Englishman, having the welfare | 
of the republic much at heart ; and that my affection 
for them, and hatred for their enemies, was some- 
thing too excessive to express: that to prove this, 
my only hope was that they would do me the kind- 
ness to discuss at their leisure half an arroba of 
pulque, which I begged then and there to pay for, 
and present to them in token of my sincere friend- 
ship. The tables were instantly turned : I was saluted 
with cries of ‘* Viva el Yngles! Que meueren los 
Yanqués! Vivan nosotros y pulque !”—Hurrah 
for the Englishman! Death to the Yankees! Long 





|the aparejos and saddles, &c. are placed ir 


|themselves and masters. 


fair hair and complexions are called guéro, guera ; 
and, from the caprice of human nature, the gu¢ro 
is always a favourite of the fair sex: the same as, in 
our country, the olive-coloured foreigners with 
black hair and beards are thought ‘‘ such loves’”’ 
by our fair countrywomen. The guéro, however, 
shares this favouritism with the genuine unadulter- 
ated negro, who is greatly admired by the Meji- 
canas. 


On the 14th of September he started on his 
northward journey, travelling on mule-back. 
The hotels are wretched. Here is a capital 
description of one called in the native tongue 

A MESON. 


The meson is everywhere the same in form; ¢ 
large corral, or yard, entered by a huge gateway, is 
surrounded by some half-dozen square rooms with- 
out windows or furniture. In one corner is gene- 
rally a stone platform raised about three feet from 
the floor of clay. Thisis the bed. A little deal 
table is sometimes furnished, if demanded. In one 
corner of the corral is the cocina, the kitchen, so 
called—lucus a non Incendo—from the fact that 
nothing is cooked there; and in an outer yard is 
the caballeriza, the stable, with a well in the centre. 
The mules are unpacked and the baggage secured 
in one of the rooms destined for the masters, while 


another occupied by the servants. On entering, 
the mozo shouts for the mesonero, the landlord, 
who makes his appearance, armed with the key of 
the granary, where corn and straw are kept. He 
condescends to serve out the straw and barley, or 


| maize, as the case may be, all of which is duly 


weighed. ‘The mules and horses are consigned to 
the stable and fed, after which the mozos forage for 
The following conver- 


| sation then takes place with the landlord :— 


Mozo.—‘' Amigo, que hay a comer ?”’—What is 
there to eat ? 

Mesonero.—*‘ Ah, seffor, aqui no hay nada,’’— 
Ah, my lord, there is nothing here. 

Mozo.—‘“‘ Valgame Dios, que pais es este !’’— 
Heaven defend me, what a country have we come 
o! 

Mesonero.—‘‘ Si, sefior, es muy povre.’”’—It’s 


| true, my lord, it’s a very poor country. 


Mozo.—‘' Pero que vamos hacer? Estan mu- 
riendo de hambre los caballeros.’’-—But what are 
we todo? The gentlemen are dying of hunger. 

Mesonero.—‘‘ Si, sus mercedes lo gustan, hay 
pollo, hay frijoles, hay chile colorado, hay tortillas.”’ 
—Well, if their worships like it, they can have a 
fowl and frijoles, and red peppers and tortillas. 

Mozo.—‘‘ Esta bueno, amigo!’’—Capital, my 
friend ! and let there be enough for us too; and 
then ‘‘ Quien sabe’? how much corn the horses 
eat! Eh, my friend (winking his eye): ‘‘ Vaya, 
que vengan.’’—Go to, let them be prepared.— 
Exit Mesonero. 

In due course several pipkins made their appear- 
ance, containing the pollo, the frijoles, the chile 





colorado, and a pile of tortillas: knives, spoons, 
and forks are not known in ameson. Inthe morn- 
ing, before daylight, the mesonero makes his ap- | 
pearance with little cups of coffee, and discochos 
(a sweet cake), and presents the bill. 


At Queretaro they were indulged with a na- 
tive representation of the 


BATHS OF DIANA. 


As we entered the town by the garita, in a de- 
sague, or small canal, which ran by the side of 
and in the very street, were a bevy of women and | 
girls ‘‘ in the garb of Eve,’’ and in open day, | 
tumbling and splashing in the water, enjoying | 
themselves like ducks ina puddle. They were in| 
no degree disconcerted by the gaze of the pas- | 
sengers who walked at the edge of the canal, but 
laughed and joked in perfect innocence and uncon- 
sciousness of perpetrating an impropriety. The} 
passers-by appeared to take it as a matter of course, 


| must here explain that, in Mexico, people with | which we were attacked by the swarthy naiads with 


laughing and splashing, and shouts of ‘‘ Ay que sin 
vergiienzas !’’—what shameless rogues!—‘‘ Echa- 
les, muchachas !’’—at them girls; splash the rascals! 
—and into our faces came showers of water, until, 
drenched to the skin, we were glad to beat a re 
treat. 


Here is a 
SCRAP FOR SPORTSMEN. 

Leaving Celaya, we passed over a wild and but 
partially cultivated country, leaving Salamanca on 
the left. Hares of very large size, and tame as 
dogs, abound on these plains, and our march to-day 
was enlivened by an incessant popping of carbines 
and rifles. In one patch of mezquit, a thorny 
shrub very common on the plains, [ counted seventy 
hares in a little glade not one hundred yards square, 
and they were jumping out of the grass at every 
step of our animals. 


At Leon, he met with what he terms “a 
little affair,” arising from the same awkward 
mistake already noted. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


I had been strolling about nine o’clock in the 
evening through the plaza, which at that time pre 
sents a lively scene, the stalls of the market-people 
being lighted by fires which are made for that pur- 
pose in the square, and which throw their flickering 
light on the picturesque dresses of the peasantry 
who attend the market as buyers or sellers, and the 
still more lively garb of the idle loungers who, 
wrapped in showy sarapes and cigaros in mouth, 
loaf at that hour along the streets. Returning from 
the plaza through a dark narrow street, I was de- 
tected as a stranger by a knot of idle rascals stand- 
ing at the door of a pulque-shop, who immediately 
saluted me with cries of ‘‘ Texano, Texano, que 
meura ’’—let’s kill him, the Yankee dog. Wishing 
to avoid a rencontre with such odds, and with no 
other means of defence than a bowie-knife, | 
thought on this occasion that discretion would be 
much the better part of valour, so I turned off into 
another dark street, but was instantly pursued by 
the crowd, who followed yelling at my heels. 
Luckily an opportune and dark doorway offered 
me a shelter, and I crouched in it as my pursuers 
passed with loud cries and knives in hand. The 
instant that they all, as I imagined, had passed me, 
I emerged from my hiding-place, and ran almost 
into the very arms of three who were bringing up 
the rear. ‘‘ Hi esta, hi esta !’’ they shouted, baring 
their knives and rushing at me. ‘* Maten le, 
maten le !’’—here he is, here he is: kill him, kill 
the jackass. The darkness was in my favour. As 
the foremost one rushed at me with uplifted blade, 
I stepped quickly to one side, and at the same mo 
ment thrust at him with my knife. He stumbled 
forward on his knees with a cry of ‘‘ Dios! me ha 
matado ’’—he has killed me—and fell on his face. 
One of the remaining two ran to his assistance, the 
other made towards me, but, finding that I was in- 
clined to compare notes with him and waited his 
attack, he slackened his pace and declined the en- 
counter. I returned to the meson, and, without 
telling the Spaniard what had occurred, gave di- 
rections for the animals to be ready at midnight, 
and shortly after we were in the saddle and on ow 
road. 


But the following, which occurred at La 
Villa de la Encarnacion, is scarcely less dis- 
agreeable :— 

AN UNPLEASANT BEDFELLOW. 

Amongst the beggars, who, as usual, attended 
our levee on arrival, was a lepero without even the 
rudiments of legs, who dragged himself along the 
ground on his stomach like a serpent, and had a 
breastplate of leather for the purpose of protecting 
his body from the rough stones over which he 


lcrawled. This disgusting wretch took up his posi- 


tion in the corral, and, as it cost him no little la- 
bour to crawl thus far, seemed determined to sicken 
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ti i night was so hot and cl 

that T placed nay st in the balcony which ran 
round the lh in this meson were above 
the stables, and ascended by wooden steps. Being 


very tired, I had turned in early, and was in a 
pleasant doze, when I imagined 1 heard a dog 
which belonged to my companion, and which had 
on leathern shoes to protect its feet, scraping or 
scratching near me. Thinking the animal, which 
was a great favourite, wanted to lie down on my 
blanket, I called to it to come and lie down, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Ven aca, povrecito, ven aca’’ (Come here, 
poor fellow, come here). I immediately felt some- 
thing at my side, and, lazily opening my eyes, what 
was mv intense horror and disgust, at seeing the 
l lepero crawling on my bed! Human na- 
ture could not standit, ‘‘Maldito!’’ I roared out, 
‘‘afuera!’’ and, gathering up my leg, kicked him 


} 
ole 








from me. I did not recover from my disgust until 
I saw the wretch crawling across the corral and out 
He had come to beg or steal ; and, of 
ining from my words that I was chari- 


of the gate. 


course, imaginit 
tably inviting him to share my blanket, was thus 
unceremoniously ejected from the balcony. 


\ little further onward, they come upon the 
crater of an extinct volcano which had changed 
into what the natives appropriately term the 
Mal Pais, but which might be described in 


English as 





THF LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

The valley between 
pletely filled up to nearly a level with the sierra 
itself; it is therefore impossible to judge of the 
height of the tract of ground raised by the voleano. 
; about five or six hundred yards in cir- 


two ridzves or sierras is com- 


The erater 


cumference, and filled with a species of dwarf oak, 





mezquite, and cocoa tres rrow ont of the 
crevices of the lava. In it is a small stagnant lake, 
the water of which is green and brackish; huge 


blocks of lava and scoria surround the lake, which 


is fringed with rank shrubs and cactus. It is 


dismal! lonely spot, and the 
the tread of the passing horse. 
with upraised leg on a rock in the pool, anda 
javali was wallowing near it in the mud. Nota 
breath of air ruffled the inky surface of the lake, 
which lay as undisturbed as a sheet of glass, save 


: ‘ 
ground rumbles under 


A large crane stood 


where here and there a huge water-snake glided 
across with uplifted head, or a duck swam slowly 
out from the shadow of the shrub-covered margin, 
followed by its downy progeny. I led my horse 
down to the edge of the water, but he refused to 
drink the slimy liquid, in which frogs, efts, and 
reptiles of every kind were darting and diving. 
Many new and curious water-plauts floated near 
the margin, and one, lotus-leayed, with small deli- 
a kind of net-work on the 
flower, whic! exhi- 


the inky blackness 


cate tendrils, formed 

ter, with a superb crims 
hited a beautiful contrast w 
of the pool. The Mex 
spot, crossed themselves reverently, and muttered 
arAve Maria; for in the lonely regions of the Mal 
Pais, the i 
nd gnomes, 
dwelling-places, whence they not 








cans, as they passed this 


that demons 
s have their 


itious Indian belev 





super 
ind spirits of evil purpos 
unfrequently 


into the cavernous bowels of the earth; the arched 
roof of the prison-house resounding to the tread of 
their horses as they pass the dreaded spot, mutter- 
ing rapidly their prayers, and handling their amu- 
lets and charms to keep off the treacherous bogles 
who invisibly beset the path. 








EIsTORY. 

The History of the Popes, their Church and 
State, and especially of their Conflicts with 
Protestantism in the Sixtcenth and Serenteent); 
Centuries. By Leopotp Ranker. Trans- 
lated by E. Foster. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 
London, 1847. Bohn. 

RANKE’s Ilistory of the Popes has taken a 

high and established place in the literature of 

Europe is, indeed, a very remarkable 


work, alike for its learning, its eloquence, and 


ee er 
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its impartiality. The 
‘ ame 47 6 yee he 
me, and “ risen to the 


Pry 


the importance of his th 
height of his great argument.” He has ap- 
proached his task in 
pher, and not content with a mere narrative of 
events, anecdotes of courts and cabinets, and 
memoirs of eminent men, he has traced their 
action upon the age, the reaction of the age upon 
them, and the influence of the facts he narrates 
upon the popular mind of Europe. 
termed a History of the Popes, it is in truth 
a history of the whole Catholic Church through 
the periods of its rise, its meridian splendour, 
and its decline. The translator, who has per- 
formed his task with commendable care, and 
given us a most faithful rendering of the sense 
always, and of the very words usually, of the 
author, thinks that our century is to witness 


author has appreciated 
} 


ie spirit of a philoso- | 


Although | 


the revival of Catholicism, and that England | 


is to be “ the arena wherein the renewed spirit 
is next to exhibit its conquests.” Without fully 
sharing his fears, there is no doubt that the 
Church of Rome has made progress here, and 
will make more; but the fact that her con- 
verts are not among the masses, but limited 
almost entirely to those educated at one uni- 


versity, shews that the love of Protestantism | 


is deeply implanted in the English character. 
But it is necessary rightly to understand 
what we mean when we talk of Catholicism 
and Protestantism as antagonist principles. 
The principle of Catholicism we take to be that 
the individual is to accept his faith from the 
Church, because the Church says it is the faith. 


The principle of Protestantism, on the other | 


hand, claims not the right alone, but the duty, 
of the exercise of private judgment in the 
formation of a religious faith—the Bible being 
the sole authority, and the Church nothing 
more than a commentator. These are plain 
unequivocal principles, upon which men may 
fairly and conscientiously hold opposite opi- 
nions, and the maintenance of either of which is | 
not a subject for political, social, or personal 
proscription. ‘They are principles which, in 
one shape or another, ever have divided man- 
kind, and probably ever will continue to do, 
because they proceed from original differences 
in the structure of men’s minds. But there 
can be no safe halting between them; they 
are fundamentally opposed; they cannot be 
compromised. If there be any real ground | 
for fear, it is only because there are so many 
who will not take up their position openly on 
one side or the other. ‘l'o that issue it must 
come at last, and we look upon every an- 
nouncement of a new conversion, not as a 
friend lost to Protestantism, but as the open 
declaration of difference by one who could | 
never have agreed with us cordially. His 
courage is to be respected and commended, 
and we should rather desire that others who 

think with him should follow his example. 
Every such avowal really strengthens the Pro- 
testant cause, whose greatest danger lies in the 
numbers (we doubt not very considerable 

who hold the Catholic faith and keep the 
Protestant name. 

Such are the conclusions to which we have | 
been led by the perusal of Ranke’s History | 
of the Popes, the first volume of which is now | 
before us, at a price that brings it within the | 
reach of readers of every class. 





writer to give to the characters who maintain the 
views he seeks to promulgate, not only the best of 
the argument, but the prejudice in its favour and 
against the other side, which is produced by repre- 
senting the holders of his own doctrines as models 
of moral excellence, and the opposite party as 
defective in virtue as in reasoning powers, with the 
object, no doubt, of raising indirectly in the 
reader’s mind the idea of an association between 
the creed and the conduct. Ernest Singleton, 
though clever as a composition, has this unpardon- 
able fault. But, on the other hand, it can scarcely 
be called a fiction, the story being the slightest pos- 
sible thread to excuse the introduction of various 
characters, some imaginary perhaps, but most of 
them, we suspect, sketched from the life, this kind 
of portraiture being the author’s forfe, and there- 
fore he never omits an opportunity for its exercise. 
A portion of the work is occupied with the narra- 
tive of a tour in Scotland and Ireland, and another 
part with an account of the American Episcopal 
Church, so that the miscellaneous nature of the 
contents will be apparent, and the attempt to give 
it the character of a fiction will be the more 
lamented. 

We prefer to make our extracts from the tour, 
which is a reality, rather than from the controversial, 
or the imaginative, portions of the volumes. 


DR. WISEMAN 
fsa tall and musenlar man, with round and rather 
dark countenance, and looking as though he were a 
redoubtable adversary in polemical controversy. Woe 
be to the presumptuous wight who might fall into 
his hands if the combat were to be on a theological 
arena! He was attired in a bishop’s coat and 
broad-brimmed hat, with black silk vestment round 
his body, and a gold chain thrown round his neck ; 
which being the single and substantial ornament, 
imparted a distingué appearance to the whole man. 
His stockings, which adorned a stalwart pair of legs, 
were of a puce colour ; and in his shoes he wore large 
golden buckles, and small golden buckles were also 
seen at his knees. He was setting out to visit Sedg- 
ley Hall, to inspect schools there; and took with 
him in his open barouche a most beautiful little 
foreign dog—a sad dog, doubtless, with his long 
silken and snowy white hair, and gay débonnair 
manners, to ingratiate himself and his master into 
favour with the ladies. 


Here is a picture of 


THE IRISH POLICE. 

The entrance to the town of Ballycastle, shaded 
by rows of trees, is very pretty. As | was walking 
in, I met a party of policemen dragging some unfor 
tunate victim to the guardhouse. The regulations of 
these police officers are very beneficial to the country, 
and deserve the highest commendation: the men are 
usually efticieat and active; and indeed it is surpris- 
ing how in some instances they have traced a culprit 
through the most inaccessible fastnesses of the coun- 
try; avd when they have found him, their courage in 
making a capture, opposed as they are by hundreds, 
is highly creditable to their bravery; and by this 
time they have an accurate knowledge of all the de- 
sperate characters, and of their favourite haunt 
Every town and village in Ireland have police sta 
tioned in them, regulated in number by their size, and 
the disposition of the inhabitants round about: for 
some neighbourhoods are more dangerous than others. 
They are all dressed in dark green cloth jackets and 
white trousers, these latter being of grey cloth during 
the winter; each man is armed with a carbine, 
pistols, and sabre; and they have a manly and mar- 
tial appearance. It happened to be fair-day when | 
was at Ballycastle ; and of course there was a row in 
the evening, and the usual incitations of the ‘‘ face of 
a Papist !’’ and ‘‘ the face of an Orangeman !"’ were 
loudly vociferated. A regular battle ensued; the 
shillelagh was flourished in double quick time, the 
stones flew about like hail: the police were instan- 





/ taneously called out; and I could not but admire 


their activity and dauntless conduct. The quickness 
with which they pierced through the dense crowd 


| and laid hold of the most desperate offenders was 


PICTIOW. 


Ernest Singleton. By the Author of ‘ Doctor | 
Hookwell.’’ In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
AGAIN acontroversial fiction, of all forms of con- | 
troversy the most unfair and to be deprecated, not | 


; ateibe 
only as liable to abuse, but as almost inevitably | 


leading to it,—so strong is the temptation in the! 


wonderful: but they were a small party, and the 
crowd hemming them in on all sides, they were ulti- 
mately, though reluctantly, compelled to fire in self- 


| defence; and soon the valourless multitude was 


quickly dispersed. 
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Dec. 11.] 
The Oath of Alleyiauce. A Tale of the Times of 
ili ! Mis. ANN Robi 


the 
my tht ‘ ‘4 
In 2 vols. London, 





hili; 
thor of ‘* The Vi 
18147. Saunders 





For a long time we have not met with so thorough 
a ‘circulating library romance’’ as this. It isa 
revival of the old Minerva Press school of novelists, 
which we had deemed extinct. It is constructed 
carefully after their model; abounding in all th 
elements out of which the plots and personages of 
that race of writers used to be formed. There is 
enough of mystery for a dozen of the more modest 
fictions of our own time. If Mrs. Roxre have 
not saturated her memory from the sources that so 
fascinated our mammas in their novel-reading days, 
we fear she has sought her inspiration at more un- 
wholesome springs. We are not sure that she 
has not been revelling in the stimulants of EuGent 





Sur and his imitators, who, like all imitators, r 
flect the worst parts of their masters without the 
beauties that partially compensated for them. Th 
very title smacks of the regular romance. 7%¢ 
Oath of Allegiance isa taking name in a catalogue, 
and will induce many to send for it who have no 
other guide than the name. Nor will they find it 
by any means an unreadable work. The plot is 
woven with considerable ingenuity ; the interest is 
maintained throughout, and doubtless uncritical 
readers will, upon the whole, not deem it unworthy 
of attention. But we have to deal with it critically, 
as a book, and not merely as an amusing story 
and our readers, who are accustomed to cultivate 
their tastes and to select their books according to 
the recommendations and the reasons given foi 
them, will look for other qualities than an ex- 
citing tale. They will demand a purpose, a 
moral, development of character, sound senti- 
ment and solid sense. We are compelled to say 
that they will find none of these in The Oath 
of Allegiance, and therefore we cannot advise any 
of them to send for it who are not devourers of 
novels, good, indifferent, and bad, provided that 
they are new. It is fitted only for the cormorant 
of the circulating library. 





POETRY. 


Revelations of the Beautiful ; and other Poems. 
By Eowin Henry Burrinecron. London, 
1848. Pickering. 

SECOND NOTICE.] 
Ir is not often that we are called on to treat our 
readers with genuine poetry. When it does 
come before us, we are tempted to linger over 
it, and with great reluctance we lay it aside. 
For by poetry we do not understand that 
which seems to be the estimate of it by most 
of our critical contemporaries,—pretty senti- 
ments put into a technical phraseology, and 
cast into polished verses, faultless in metre and 
rhyme, but guiltless also of one original 
thought. We look beyond the form for the 
spirit of poetry. If we find it, we praise, how- 
ever ungainly the mode of expression ; if we 
find it not, we condemn, however perfect in all 
the mechanism of composition. It is our faith 
that a Poet is not an Artist, but a Genius. 
Nobody who has feeling for poetry, who 
loves it and understands it, will, we should 
think, after the extracts already made, deny to 

Mr, BurrincGTon the title of a Poer. His 

faults, few as they are, cannot obscure his ex- 

cellences. Of his claim to the honour we do 
not hesitate to award to him we proceed to 
adduce some additional proofs. 


' 





low fine is this!- 


WHO DARE TO DIE? 

Phere’s a light that shineth, a lamp that burneth, 

Before the brave, 
And he is the slave of Time who turaeth 

Back from the grave. 
By sword or flood, by fire or wave, 

When glares Death’s eye, 
All under the sun, who have great deeds done, 
Will dare to die. 


axe 
acme 
— 


THE CRi 





Wilt the mo ‘h cuit his fofty thre 
That mighty thing, 

And shrink not to wrestle with Death alone 
A king with king 


Ay, he will dare the chance of the ri 
As well he can, 

If he hath lived and himself believed 
Less King than Man. 


Will the beggar in his rags dare death 
Yes—if his mind 
Be free from fraud when he weeping saith 
**O pray be kind 
[ have left many darling ones behind 
Dying for bread !” 
With a Christian’s faith, what is there in Deat! 
Phat Ae should dread 


Will the gaudy 


Hath walked with Death and heard harp cry 
On rand lat l 

W! Dy is so red, her f | 
But after t rhit, 

It is well for his errors if Death have no terror 
When Death is wh 

Will the poet ox prophet for both are one 
Like others dare 

Ay, more! for his love, like the light of the su 

st s everywhere. 


And he who gives love treads the first white stat 


Towards the sky, 


And be may write, in his upward flight, 
‘ I dar t l'¢ ”? 
‘ ' , 
And what delicacy of thought and esp. 
8ion ih 


Va girl, so beaut fula pr 
it if a raven chattered where she went, 
You would have thought the jetty prattler meant 


I kn 
Th 


lo quarrel with the maid, because her eyes 


Outshone his glossy plume. It was amiss 
Phat such rare eyes were set in a bronze fi 
Because their brilliant image lost by t 
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as 
Iminer Sun dorto Kk 
Lhe waters till the urs interlace 

Sometimes the shadow of a it truth 
Creeps o’er the heart as if the truth were near 
And, though a shadow, brings a smile or tear. 


\s gold-fish when t! 


adistar 














That she should die amid her « ith, 
Unto that maiden was a constan ht, 
‘here is a sympathy for ever ca 
By beauty from the beautiivl ; y 
Of mutual destiny, and tw sensation 
Which is most felt by him who has becn kneel 
At Nature’s footstool, and who loves no nation 
Although it be his mother and hi rse, 
So deeply as he loves the universe. 
The while that maiden watched the light bours 
She gave her love unto the lovely flowers, 
And one white lily had her cor it ca 
It droopingly hung down ink 
As if it were an Hfelen plat 
Po tempt the fingers, and it mutely dra 
At intervals—but never willingly — 
The shiniog stream beneath only 
Vhen some stray wind, in its unshackled 
Danced on its brow , and dancivg bent it 
To see it kiss the sunshine was of j »y 
he best to her, as if her own red hip 
Had pressed on otiier’ yn ne darling boy’s 
One morning on its petal’s crystal tip 
There stood a yellow spot, such as is mad 
3y fever on the skin. or when we d p 
A bourch in burning lime. "Iwas not like gold, 
Or the exchanire had stolen no single shad 


Of loveliness, the while its heart grew old. 
When she awoke with the next waking day, 
The maiden saw the stain had further crept 
Into the lily’s bosom. She had slept 





Not all unconsciously of the decay ; 
Her dreams told tales of it. Next day aga 
A darker spot sat throned upon its top, 





And then she wept. O, laugh not, worldly men! 
The floodgates of soft eyes have been drawn up 
For foolish seeming things. The readiest weepet 
Are brimmed with tender sympathies ; they are 
In their excess of tears the gentlest keepers 


| Of gentle fancies, for they see not far 
| Into a stoic faith—that iron faith, 
| Which looks the same on Grief, and Love, and Death. 


It may be folly, but that maid believed 


| In boundless sympathy, and that she had 


A link with flowers. That one idea’s stir 
Was a true prophet,—ay, too true for he: 


more 


Has Moore ever produced a song 
| fitted for music than 


° 
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* My child, my child !”’ 

And suc 8 Nan tif 
A stranger knows not by the outward shell 
What pearl lies hid within. Oh, it should | 


A check against our fretfuloess to hoow 
Phat palaces have tears as well as smile 





As appropriate to the season we extract these 
lines on 
CHRISTMAS. 


Though the aged year carries the cloud on bis wings, 
And the breath of his nostri] makes yellow the 
leaves, 
Who would not rejoice with the joy that he brings, 
And shout for the triumph his presence achieves ? 
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TE IST OE oo 


hough the blossoms and flowers have for coffins 
their bowers, 
And Hebe laments that they were not immortal 
Fhough Time’s an Othello that kisses and kills, 
Yet Mirth is the watehman who waits by his portal. 
Phe minutes may speed like the fleet battle steed, 


But they trample not down all the sport where they 


run ; 


No! the world hath High Priests of the good Christ- 


mas creed, 
Who offer burnt-ash at the altar of fun. 
Then shout for the pleasures of Christmas—shout ! 


Which in love with the heart makes the poor mana 


lord ; 
If he bath no gold chalice to push wine about, 
Yet the juice of the brown apple gladdens his board. 
Che time of gay Christmas is no time at all, 
For time makes us aged and Christmas makes 
young; 
Even lips that are old half forget they are cold, 
And with warm onc 
hung. 
\ truce to salt tears when the white berries come! 
In a prison shut grief, with its flood-making 
weather ;— 
fhe Christmas was sent as the dying year’s drum, 
To call all the troops of affection together. 


We cannot resist a cheerful strain entitled 


WE ALL HAVE STORM AND SUNSHINE. 


Let’s laugh at those who cannot bear 
The every ill of life ; 
fhose brave ones when there’s joy to share, 
And cowards when there’s strife. 
We all have Storm and Sunshine, 
The needy with the rich ; 
For Heaven hath wisely tempered 
Life’s feelings unto each. 
if there are thoughts which sadden 
if there are acts that madden ; 

Why there are things that gladden, 
rhings that should patience teach. 
Chen drive we peevish cholic, 

And life’s too gloomy fits ; 
For, like two boys in frolic, 
Joy may with grief ery ** quit 


( is will return with winter’s hour, 
But summer hath its sky ; 
If Death’s white fingers touch a flower, 
(re there not fresh ones by ? 
Phere may be some who hate us 
The while we weep the tear, 
But some are sure to love us 
When sorrow blights our cheer. 
Woe may be in our dwelling, 
Ow present mirth expelling, 
But there’s a whisper telling 
Of better moments near. 
rhen drive we peevish cholic, 
And life’s too gloomy fits ; 
For, like two boys in frolic, 
Joy may with grief cry ‘* quits 


Lips may be false, and hearts untru 
But allare not like these! 
Phough wild winds swee p the green earth thro 
We have the gentle breeze 
hough touched at times by sickness, 
We find health’s golden mine ; 
if common drink be water, 
We now and then get wine. 
Joy is the twin of sorrow, 
Both from the heart’s store borrow 
\nd each may fill the morrow 
With weather dull or fine. 
Chen drive we peevish choli 
And life’s too gloomy fits + 
For, like two boys in frolic, 
Joy may with grief cry ‘ quits 


What an appeal is this against the barbarism 
and crime of Capital Punishment ! 


’ 


rHE LAW OF ‘DEATH,’ 

‘* Blood shall have blood!’? So utters man, 
Add lifts his vengeful rod; 
Take not the life thou canst not give,’’ 
Replies the voice of God. 
Shall God be mocked, and man be heard 

Defending still that erring law, 
Which has a savage creed preferred, 

Which stretches forth the tiger’s paw : 


Is Death so lazy in our land, 
That we his watch must keep, 
And feed him with a sinner’s breath, 
** At which the Angels weep ?”’ 


THE CRITIC. 








salute where the misletoe’s | 


— a EP a 


O, brethren, one and all begia 
To shout this knowledge through our clime, 
That taking life to cure a sin 
Stains nature with a double crime. 
; Hush! pause! the sun above us blinks 
To see that scaffold raised ; 
And demon unto demon winks, 
When Jaw is thus appeased. 
One heart will soon be stiff and cold 
Which now is beating fast and warm ; 
Now slips the rope its choking fold— 
Great God, men mar thy breathing form ! 


Now struggling and dangling 
’Twixt the earth and the sky, 

A brother is strangling, 
Unfitted to die. 

Wipe your eyes of their fog, 

j And look on truth’s sun ; 

is your brother a dog 

That ye hang him like one : 


Tis past! cut him down 
| From the cord and the drop 
} If our Father can frown 
} He will frown on the creed 
Which sanctions the deed 

| Of a life offered up. 
The felon’s bones must rot alone— 
} His dust must never mix with ours ; 

Say, is there poison on them thrown, 
j That they would kill the churchyard flowers 
| And yet what matter if he sleep 
Beneath the prison’s gloomy floor ; 
| His kindred left to sigh and weep, 
| Can scarcely feel their shame the more ! 
| O, brethren! one and all begin, 
To shout this knowledge through our clime, 
i That taking life to cure a sin 
| Stains nature with a double crime. 
' 


But we have already exceeded our limits, | 
We hope ere long to meet Mr. BurrinGron | 


again with his genius matured by age and 
| practice to redeem our era from the charge of 
| having forgotten all poetry in its lust for gold. 
If any voice shall call us back from the path 


| to pure materialism along which we are hurry- | 
| 


| ing, it will be such as his. 





The Pictorial Book of Ballads; Traditional and 
Romantic. Edited by J. S. Moorn, Esq. 
Vol. II. London, 1848. Washbourne. 


} 
We had repeated occasion to notice the first volume | 
}of this work during its publication in monthly | 


parts. It forms a most acceptable addition to our 
literature. 

The editor has exercised a wise discretion in his 
| selections. He has limited himself to no age or 
}country. From the earliest ballads preserved by 
| tradition, he has passed to CoLertnGer’s ‘ Ancient 
| Mariner.”’ Some have been obtained from Ger- 
|many, others from Scotland. Prrcy’s collection 
jhas supplied many. The editor intimates in his 
| preface that the two volumes are but about a third 


| part of the entire series as originally conceived. | 


| We trust they will find such encouragement as to 
| induce him to complete the design. The six volumes 
; would form a standard addition to English litera- 
ture, and be among the most welcome of modern 
; contributions to the library. How much of the 
| poetry, the art, and the wisdom of the world is 
| enshrined in its Ballads ! 








‘ ——— 


i 
EDUCATION. 
} 


| The Piay of Grammar. By Miss Corner. 
London: Dean and Co. 

THERE is nothing so difficult to bring within the 
comprehension of a child as grammar. Certainly, 
it can never be taught in the ordinary method, by 
mere rules committed to memory. It must be 
illustrated, and, if possible, to the eye as well as to 
the mind. This Miss Corner has sought to ac- 
complish, and with such success that her Play of 
| Grammar is, beyond all compare, the best contriv- 
jance we have ever seen for teaching that difficult 
science to young children; nay, not a few grown 
people, who consider themselves educated, might 
read it with profit, and find that they have a much 
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|more distinct comprehension of the meaning of 
grammar than they possessed before. The medium 
is a series of games, in which the elements of the 
i science are shewn by reference to surrounding ob- 
‘jects, and woodcuts on almost every page bring 
them before the eye of the learner. 





New Pictorial Sixpenny Books for Young Chil- 
dren. London: Dean and Co. 
|Scriprure stories told in easy words, with large 
coloured pictures, adapted to attract the attention 
of children, and imprint the subject itself upon the 
memory. ‘They will be found excellent aids in 
|nursery education—the next stage after the child 


{ 
| 
| 
| has learned to read words of two syllables. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Stories of the Elements &c. London, 1848. 
Dean and Co. 

|A serigs of pretty stories, intended to convey a 
| knowledge of the powers and offices of the four 
| elements,—Air, Fire, Water, and Earth. This is 
| effected by means of tales, in which each of those 
elements in turn plays a conspicuous part, and based 
on facts,—as the earthquake at Lisbon, and such 
like. It is an ingenious idea, and very successfully 
| worked out. 





| Emmeline ; or, Good Humour. By Mrs. E. Smita. 
| London: Whittaker and Co. 

| An extremely pleasing little tale intended to illus- 
trate the truth, which all experience in life con- 
| firms, that good humour ‘is the quality which 
| possesses the greatest influence over domestic hap- 
| piness, and contributes the most to the comfort of 
life, in every station, and at every age.’’ Itis sup- 
| posed to be told to a party seated round a Christ- 
mas fire, ana to all such congregations it ought to 
be read for the improvement no less than for the 
pleasure it will give them. 





| PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 
| 





Tere is nothing very remarkable in the maga- 
zines of the month, save in one presently to be no- 
| ticed. 

| The Eclectic Review is more theological than 
lusual. It opens with a very clever sketch of the 
life of GzorGe Fox, the Quaker, a long time since 
| introduced to our readers. ‘* The Scotch Sabbata- 
rian Controversy ’’ is treated in a broad and liberal 
spirit, siding against those who would enforce their 
own particular views of duty upon the whole public. 
'‘*The History of Image Worship’’ is another ex- 
cellent article; and so is the ‘* Memoir of the Rev. 
H. F. Cary.’’ More tz’s “ History of Philoso- 
phy ”’ is reviewed at great length, and there are 
powerful papers on ‘‘ The Improvement of Ireland’ 
and the ‘* Progress of Discredit—the Commercial 
Failures in 1847.’’ In considering the latter topic, 
the reviewer takes the rational and just view of it— 
that the ruin we have witnessed was the result of 
extravagant speculation, and extending concerns 
beyond the measure of the capital engaged in them, 
by means of the system of credit ; consequently, 
the moment that credit was contracted, they neces- 
| sarily fell. It was the result of no laws, good or 
bad, but simply of the indiscretion of the traders 
themselves, which it is not the province, nor indeed 
in the power, of any legislature to regulate, This 
paper will well reward perusal. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for December, 
opens with one of those stirring articles which made 
it famous of old ;—the theme, ‘‘ What is to be done 
with Ireland ?’’ But it must be confessed that the 
writer proposes nothing practical, and that is the 
| fault of all who write and speak upon Irish trou- 
bles. The evils are palpable enough. We want 
remedies, and nobody pretends to define these—to 
shew the ways and means. There are, also, an 
interesting account of the Educational Institute of 
| Scotland, a second paper on the Scottish Rivers, a 

continuation of Mr. De QuiINcry’s somewhat 
prosy, egotistical, and inconclusive essay on Pro- 
| testantism. The best of the articles is the sketch 
|of Mrs. SHettey by Mr. GeorGe GILFILLAN. 
| Two or three passages from this will interest our 
readers :— 
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Dec. 11.] 


THE FIRST MEETING OF SHELLEY WITH MARY | borrowed for our Necrology from the last number. 


GODWIN. 


It is not at all to be wondered at, that two such 
spirits as Shelley and Mary Godwin, when they met, 


should become instantly attached. On his own doc- | amusing ‘‘ Reminiscences of Cambridge,”’ 


THE CRITIC. 


We hope the mistake will not again occur. 
Dolman’s Magazine, for December, the repre- 
| sentative of the Roman Catholics, continues its 


and 


trine of a state of pre-existence, we might say that | «‘ The Adventures of a School-boy.”’ The other 


the marriage bad been determined long before, while 


yet the souls were waiting in the great antenatal | 


antechamber! They met at last, like two drops of 
water—like two flames of fire—like two beautiful 
clouds which have crossed the moon, the sky, and all 
its stars, to hold their midnight assignation over a 
favourite and lonely river. Mary Godwin was an 
enthusiast from her childhood. She passed, by her 
own account, part of her youth at Broughty Ferry, 
in sweet and sinless reverie, among its cliffs. The 
place is, to us, familiar. It possesses some fine fea- 
tures—a bold promontory crowned with an ancient 
castle jutting far out the Tay, which here broadens 
into an arm of the ocean—a beach, in part smooth 
with sand, and in part paved with pebbles—cottages 
lying artlessly along the shore, clean, as if washed 
by the near sea—sandy hillocks rising bebind—and 
westward, the river, like an inland lake, stretching 
around Dundee, with its fine harbour and its sur- 
mounting Law, which, in its turn, is surmounted by 
the far blue shapes of the gigantic Stuicknachroan 
and Benvoirlich. Did the bay of Spezia ever suggest 
to Mrs. Shelley’s mind the features of the Scottish 
scene ? 
bring before us her image—the child, and soon to be 


| articles are of more exclusive interest. 

In Fraser's Magazine, Mr. THomas CARLYLE 
has given thirty-five unpublished letters of OLIVER 
CromwELlL, which he says were sent to him with 
some mystery by an unknown correspondent, who 
had the originals when they first communicated 
upon the subject, but, strange to say, subsequently 
destroyed them! Mr. Cartyie considers them 
undoubtedly authentic. 
WELL’s early life, ‘‘ to that obscure period, hitherto 
vacant, or nearly so, in all histories, while ‘ Colonel 
Cromwell’ still fought and struggled in the Eastern 
Association, under Lord Grey of Grosy, under 
the Earl of MANCHESTER, or left much to his own 
shifts ; and was not yet distinguished by the public 
from a hundred other colonels.”” We give some 
extracts :-— 


March 1641. It is not improbé 





That scene, seen so often, seldom fails to | 


the bride, of genius. Was she ever, like Mirza, over- | 


heard in her soliloquies, and did she bear the shame, 
accordingly, in blushes which still rekindle at the re- 
collection? Did the rude fishermen of the place deem 
her wondrous wise, or did they deem her mad, with 
her wandering eye, her wrapt and gleaming counte- 
nance, her light step moving to the music of her 
maiden meditation ? 
trace of her young feet—to the present race she is 
altogether unknown ; but we have more than once 
seen the man, and the lover of genius, turn round 
and look at the spot, with warmer interest, and with 
brightening eye, as we told them that she had been 
there. 
MRS. SHELLEY’S GENIUS. 


Mrs. Shelley’s genius, though true and powerful, is 


The smooth sand retains no} 





may go through Huntingdon on his way to Stamford. 
Pray keep all steady, and let no peace be broken. 





who use only pens, and have no danger of life or limb 
to go through. 

1643. To Mr. Waters, at the Cross Keys: These 
in all speed. If no more be done than you and yours 
have done, it is well you give over such powers as you 
have to those who will. I say to you now my mind 
thereto; If I have not that aid which is my due, I 
say to you I will take it. And so heed me; for I 
find your words are mere wind: I shall do as I say, 
if I find no aid come to me by Tuesday. 

1643. Do you ride over to Swaffham, and buy 
Oats for 2,000 horse: we shall require as many, to 
come on to Gaywood, by order, as needed. Also see 


} to the Hay; and let your servants see well that no 


They belong to CroM- | jook to their backs and pouches ! 


imposition is practised. I must insist on due weight 
and measure for man and horse ; or let the chapmen 
I stand no rogue’s 
acts here, if they are tolerated in London. I will 
have my pennyworth for my penny. 

1643. Buy of Mr. Teryer a case of strong waters 


| for me ; and tell the Bailiff to order on such Volun- 


| teers as we can: we need all we can get. 
| cask of cured fish for me. 


| relation in the Nunnery at Loughborough. 
able that the King | you love her, remove her speedily, and I send you a 


And get a 
Do not fail sending on, 
with good speed, the cannons; we stay for them. 
1643. I think I have heard you say that you had a 
Pray, if 


| pass,—as we have orders to demolish it, and I must 


Beg of all to be silent; or it may mar our peaceable | 


settling this sad business. 
County Array bid go; all of you protect, 


life, the King from harm, or foul usage by word or | Y° 
| 


deed,—as you love the Cause. 

1642. Verily I do think the Lord is with me! 
do undertake strange things, yet « 
with them, to great profit and gladn 
ance of the Lord’s great Work.. I do feel myself 
lifted on by a strange force, I cannot tell why. 

Let the Sadler see to the Horse-gear. I learn, 
from one, many are ill-served. If a man has not 
good weapons, horse and harness, he is as nought. 
I pray you order this. And tell Rainsborough, I 
shall see to that matter of his ; but do not wrong the 
fool. 

November 1642. Ihave not at this moment five 
pieces by me; loan I can get none; and without 
money a man is as nought. Pray now open thy 


monotonous and circumscribed—more so than even | pocket, and lend me 150 pieces until my rent day, 
her father’s—and, in this point, presents a strong| when I will repay,—or say 100 pieces until then. 
contrast to her husband’s, which could run along | Pray send me them by Alister your Music; he is a| 
every note of the gamut—be witty or wild, satirical | cautious man. 


or sentimental, didactic or dramatic, epic or lyrical, 
as it pleased him. 


She has no wit, nor humour—little | tell him from me I must not have it. 


dramatic talent. Strong clear description of the | 


gloomier scenes of nature, or the darker passions of | word about that Farm. 2 
the mine, or of those supernatural objects which her | the place they hide them [the arms]; so watch well, 
fancy, except in her first work, somewhat laboriously | and take what the man leaves ;—and hang the fellow 


creates, is her forte. Hence her reputation still rests 
upon Frankenstein ; for her Last Man, Perkin War- 
beck, &c. are far inferior, if not entirely unworthy of 
her talents. She unquestionably made him; but, 
like a mule or a monster, he has had no progeny. 

Can any one have forgot the interesting account 
she gives of her first conception of that extraordinary 
story, when she had retired to rest, her fancy heated 
by hearing ghost tales ; and when the whole circum- 
stances of the story appeared at once before her eye, 
as in a camera obscura? It is ever thus, we imagine, 
that truly original conceptions are produced. They 
are cast—not wrought. They come as wholes, and 
not in parts. It was thus that Tam o’ Shanter com- 
pleted, along Burns’ mind, his weird and tipsy gallop 
in a single hour. Thus Coleridge composed the out- 
line of his Ancient Marinere, in one evening walk near 
Nether Stowey. Sorapidly rose Frankenstein, which, 
as Moore well remarks, has been one of those strik- 
ing conceptions which take hold of the public mind 
at once and for ever. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for December con- 
tinues its race with as much vigor as if it was not 
the oldgst of our periodicals, and partaking, never- 
theless, of modern improvements, while preserving 
something of the antique and which recommends it 
to the lovers of the more solid literature. Among 
the subjects here discussed are ‘‘ Aubray’s Natural 
History of Wiltshire,’”’ ‘* Collections for Histories 
of Counties of Ireland,” a retrospective review. 
“* The Spread Eagle an Emblem of the Papal Do- 
minion,’’ and so forth. ‘There is, moreover, the 
usual collection of Literary Intelligence, Antiquarian 
Researches, Historical Chronicle, and the valuable 
Obituary. And here we must apologize for the 
printer’s omission to place the name of the maga- 
zine to twe or three literary biographies which we 





1642. I have ill news of the men under my Son: 


I have no great mind to take Montague’s 
I learn, behind the oven is 


1642, 


out of hand, and I am your warrant. For he shot a 
Boy at Stilton Bee by the Spinney, the Widow’s son, 
her only support: so God and man must rejoice at 
his punishment. 

1643. Tell Berry to ride in, also Montague ; and 
cut home, as no mercy ought to be shown those 
rovers, who are only robbers and not honourable 
soldiers. Call at Cosey (?): I learn he has gota 
case of arms down ; fetch them off ; also his harness, — 
it lies in the wall by his bed-head: fetch it off; but 
move not his old weapons of his Father’s or his family 
trophies. Be tender of this, as you respect my wishes 
of one Gentleman to another. 

1643. I shall require a new Pot [kind of helmet] ; 
mine is ill set. Buy me one in Tower Street; a 
Fleming sells them, I think his name is Vandeleur : 
get one fluted, and good barrets; and let the plume- 
case be set on well behind. I would prefer it lined 
with good shamoy leather to any other. 

I will buy your Spanish Headpiece you showed 
me; I will give you five pieces for it, and my Scots 
one: at all rates, I will fain have it. 











1643. The pay of the three Troops is come down ; 
therefore come over by twelve tomorrow and see to it. | 
I can hear nothing of the man that was sent to me} 
out of Suffolk and Essex. I fear he is gone off with } 
the money. If so, our means are straitened beyond | 
my power to redeem ; so must beg of you to lend me 
200 Pieces more, to pay them; and I will give you 
the order on my Farm at Slepe, as security, if Par- 
liament fail payment, which I much doubt of. 

I got the money out of Norfolk last Friday: it 
came, as usual, ill: and lies at my Son’s quarters 
safely : also the Hertfordshire money also, which lies 
at his quarters also. The money which was got 
from the man at Boston is all gone: I had to pay 
20 per centum for the changing it, and then take 
Orders on certain you know of, which will reduce it 
down to barely 60/. in the 100/. ; which is hard case on 
us who strive, thus to lose our hard earnings by men 





Such as are on the| © 
at cost of | ike no war on women. 


| sense from any one. 


There is one of the Andrews’ in 
Nay, give them heed to go, if 
I had rather they did. 1 
Pray prevail on all to go, if 
ucan. I shall be with you at Oundle in time. 
Squire has written on the other side :—‘{Got my 


not dispute orders. 
it: take her away. 
they valu. themselves. 


, | Cousin Mary and Miss Andrews out, and left them 

lo I go through | &t our house at Thrapstone, with my Aunt, same 

ess, and further- | night; and the troops rode over, and wrecked the 
s N 


Nunnery by order of Parliament.”’ 

1643. It is no use any man’s saying he will do this 
or that. What is to be done is no choice of mine. 
Let it be sufficient it is the Parliament’s orders, and 
we to obey them. [I am surprised at Montague to 
say so. Show them this: if the men are not of a 
mind to obey this order, I will cashier them, the 
whole troop. I heed God’s House as much as any 
man: but vanities and trumpery give no hoff—ur to 
God, nor idols serve Him; neither do painted win- 
dows make them more pious. 

I learn your troops refuse the new coats [red uni- 
forms, used by the Parliament soldiers for the first 
time, to distinguish them from the King’s men]. 
Say this: Wear them, or go home I stand no non- 
It is a needful thing we be as 
one in colour; much ill having been from diversity of 
clothes, to slaying of friends by friends. Sir, I pray 
you heed this. 


Simmonds'’s Colonial Magazine for December 
treats of the Kafirs and the Cape Colony ; of the 
Cultivation of the Sugar-cane in Trinidad; and 
continues the Reminiscences of Cuba ; and these in 
addition to other papers of less importance, and the 
usual mighty gathering of colonial intelligence. 

The 10th Division of the Jilustrated Shakspere 
contains the second part of King Henry the 
Fourth, King Henry the Fifth, and the two parts 
of King Henry the Sixth. It is lavishly adorned 
with the clever illustrations of Kenny Meapows. 

Dr. Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia of Natu- 
ral Science, Part IX. concludes the treatise on 
natural history, which we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the most complete and really popular work 
upon that subject we have ever seen. It is most pro- 
fusely adorned by excellent woodcuts. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 
Part XI. of the cheapest book ever published, ad- 
vances from the word Bokhara to Brabant. 

The sixth part of The Land we Live in completes 
the first volume. It comprises ‘‘ The Government 
Offices,’ and ‘‘ Weymouth and Portland ;’’ with 
many woodcuts of great beauty. We are glad to 
see that this attractive and truly national work has 


;met with such success, that many improvements 


are contemplated ; and to avoid the inconvenience 
of spreading or compressing the various subjects, 
so as to fit precisely the sixteen pages of weekly 
issue, it is for the future to appear in monthly parts 
only. 

Mores Catholici, Part XXXVII. proceeds, as 
before, with no prospect of a conclusion. Eloquen 
as it is undoubtedly, we wonder who reads it. 

Wordsworth’s Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive; 
and Historical, Part X. completes one of the most 
beautiful works of art our age has produced. In 
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this number there are no less than three steel en- 
gravings of the highest merit, and almost every page 
is adorned with one or more woodcuts equal in 
perfection to steel. It will form a splendid gift- 
book for the season. 

The Pictorial Bible. Part X. A reissue of 
work which has attained a very extensive and well- 
deserved celebrity, for the excellence of its copious 
notes and the beauty of its numerous engravings. 
Dr. CHALMERS, we observe, used to consult this as 
one of his standard authorities on biblical history. 
It is not doctrinal, but amply descriptive and ex- 
plana*ory, and therefore adapted for all sects and 
creeds, who will nowhere find any thing to offend 
their peculiar dogmas. This is the first part that 
has been sent to us; the earlier ones we have not 
seen, and therefore we are unable to say more of 
its merits until we have had better acquaintance 
with it, 

The Family Herald for December contains the 
usual variety of tales, riddles, extracts from books, 
and curious answers to strange questions. 





RELIGION, 





Varriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister not for- 
bidden by the Law of Nature, nor dissuaded by 


Expediency, nor prohibited by the Scriptures. | ~. x ‘ : 
’ y : ‘ | tions of wd literature of this superb volume, 


By the Rev. J. F. Dennam, M.A. Rector of St. 
Mary-le-Strand, &c. London, 1847. Simpkin 
and Co, 
A POWERFUL and convincing appeal against one of 
the most absurd. most mischievous, and, in its 
origin, most wicked laws ever imposed upon a civi- 
lised people. There is, we believe, no doubt that 
this iniquitous enactment, by which upwards of 
fifteen thousand innocent children have been bas- 
tardised, was framed to meet a particular case, 
Some great man’s son was about to contract a mar- 
iage to which his family obj ected, and to prevent it 
the act that declared such marriages void was in- 
troduced, and carried without consideration. It is 
now sought to be maintained by the most absurd 
and contradictory arguments, not one of which will 
endure the slightest examination. Mr. Dennam 
proves beyond all questicn that it is not prohibited 
by Scripture. If God’s law do not object to the 
alliance, does the law of Nature? Certainly not. 
Nature prohibits only alliances in which there is a 
relationship in blood, because these are followed by 
physical and mental degeneracy in the offspring. 
Thus the law of Nature would prohibit the mar- 
riage of first cousins, but our law, which forbids a 
marriage with a wife’s sister, to which there is no 
physical objection, permits a marriage with a first 
cousin, to which there is a natural objection. It 
therefore reduced entirely to a question of social 
expediency. It may lead to evils in families, say 
the objectors. Possibly it may, in a few cases ; 
and what in this world is free from evil, where 
people are inclined to evil? On the other hand, 
are there not quite as many cases in which it would 
be productive of great good ? Cannot cases be 
conceived of a dying mother * preferring to confide 
her children to the care of a sister rather than to a 
stranger. We believe the instances of the good} 
prevented by the law would outnumber fifty-fold 
any possible evils avoided by it. Then again, if 
there be nothing scripturally or morally wrong in 
it, is it not an affair properly beyond the limits of 
Legislation,—a matter for individual feeling ? 

We have not leisure to enter upon the particular 
arguments of which this is the sum, but they will 
be found powerfully and conclusively urged in the 
aes phlet before us, which carries with it the added 

eight of being the production of a distinguished 
divine of the Church of England. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Drawing-room Table Book. Edited 
Mrs. S.C. HALL. London, 1848. Virtue. 
WirH two solitary exceptions, the old annuals 
have disappeared. There is ample room, then, | 
for a new enterprise. 
If the race be not doomed to extinction by 
some mysterious fate, this will preserve it. 


Here we find all that made its predecessors | | half. Lelie which followed ay carriage in eo park 3 


without the faults that led to their | self-satisfaction prevented her reading the expres- 
| sion with which many a face turned either to her or 
from her. For once the ‘‘ way of the world ’’ was 
taxed with reason; it is the way of the English 
a lady whom we do not “hesitate to term the world, properly so called, in all its phases, circles, 
hie : 2 and degrees, to do homage to wealth: it is this, 
most right-minded, sound-thinking, sensible © es be 4 
and this only, that lowers us in the moral scale of 

authoress of our di ay—possessing that good | » ations, Rank-worship rather elevates than de- 
taste which, after all, is only another name for presses; hero-worship, of all sorts, ennobles ; but 
good judgment,— for capricious and unsatis- mammon-worship invariably degrades. Mrs. Brad- 
factory is any taste that cannot assign good rea- | ley had a cap and a dahlia called after her; and 
sons for its decisions. In every thing she has | even on the turf ‘ Blanche Bradley ’’ ran for the 
written, Mrs. S. C. HAut exhibits these cha- | Derby! Lovers of all ages, tints, and classes were 
racteristics so rare, we must reluctantly con- | admitted and coquetted with! but Blanche Der- 
fess, in an authoress, but which cannot fail to | rick’s nature remained with Blanche Bradley ; she 
had not learned wisdom; she enjoyed all these 
triumphs, but she longed for another: she wanted 
to see her old lover again at her feet ; and she con- 
tion, as an assurance that nothing false in sen- descended to labour aed bring him ers, ~ 
timent, trashy in thought, or poor in composi- | _ oie % ee ge aren sould “ag int 
tion will be found in it. og a long line o ancestors could be degraded 
R p yy one man, an old roue, whose fortune was 

Inasmuch as she is unrivalled as a writer of pi dilapidated as his character, and whose age 
tales that convey admirable teachings, while | ya, considerably in advance of hers, paid the lady 


attractive, 

decline. 
In the first place, The Drawing-room Table 
300k enjoys the oe of being edited by 


command respect and esteem wherever they 
exist. Mrs. Haxu’s name as editor of this 
annual is therefore of itself a recommenda- 


they rivet attention by their faithful portraiture | the usual attentions—attentions grown so continu- 


of character and their attractive incidents, | ous, that her only astonishment was when they were 
Mrs. HAuw’s contributions are the best por- | not paid. She was as weak women always, and wise 
ones sometimes, are—ambitious of a title; and as 
of which she has suppli ied the greater portion. | the elderly gentleman’s vices had never shaken his 
“The Dark Lady? ”* isa story of exciting in- | position in society, whatever his embarrassments 
terest; “The Way of the World” is a series | might have done, she considered a good deal as to 
1 the pour ef contre of this marriage, and quite re 
solved that, if nothing more brilliant offered, she 


of singularly clever sketches of characters upon 
which we continually stumble in society ; ia ; 1s ‘his did ko} 
" . “ os 2 *3 99 ox 7 arr . $i " s t ake he 
‘The First Sorrow” is a child’s tale ex oa would marry for position. This did not ma e her 
sate told the less anxious to recall her old lover: she said it 
sitely told. Her assistants in this annual ¢ ei ; ‘s . ) 
¢ che > was the ‘‘ way of the world’’ to forget old affec- 
Mrs. Mutocu, Miss Parpor, and Mi. ieee ee ele ; a ; 
ennai: ae ‘Il afford but ak tions, she talked, in his hearing, of the strength of 
r Space Wil ¢ i a singie : . : : : ; 
OUneE of : ur space Wil a his 7 h Sing } old ties, she flirted her fan as if she had studied its 
specimen of the contents of . Ns volume, ant eloquence at Madrid, she sighed more in a week 
we take from Mrs. Hauu’s “ Way of the} than she had ever done in her whole life before, she 


7 . + ] . | ° ° ° ° . 
World” her asked him if he had quite forgotten how to write 
STORY OF A FLIRT. poetry, and at last, one summer’s evening, during 


Mrs. Bradley was born a flirt. Of all the evil | the progress of alittle fete, she got him to set beside 
spirits which possess a woman, the spirit of co- | her and talk of old times. Every one laughed at 
quetry is the most difficult to *‘ lay ’? or to manage. | Mrs. Bradley’s sentiment ; it was the * way of the 
When she was only three years old, she would kiss | world,’’ they said, for rich widows to play for titles 
one cousin whom she hated, just to teaze the little | if they could get them; but it was not the ‘ way 
boy she then loved. She was so fortunate as to/ of the world’’ for them to recall penniless lovers. 
possess a real earnest lover; who loved her for} But Mrs. Bradley flirted on: not that her former 
what be imagined, in his ignorance of her real qua- | lover believed in her; he saw it a whim, of which 
lities, to be herself—a sort of ideal of his own crea- | he was the destined victim ; he determined to avoid 
tion—named Blanche Derrick; she fancied he so | a declaration, and she determined to bring him to 
loved her that nothing could “cut him adrift,’’; one. Atlast, while she detained him upon one plea 
and she pli yed him as an angler would a trout! | or another, her ‘‘ ancient’’ made his appearance ; he 
Perhaps she did really love him; but that would be | was somewhat ruffled by the presence of a rival, 
a problem difficult to solve. Once, in the presence | who would have departed but that the widow in- 
of a companion (as she turned to enter her aunt’s | sisted on his remaining. He stood behind the 
dwelling), she tore up and flung him his declaration | chair, while she coquetted with the recent arrival as 
of love—the earnest outpouring of his gentle and! she had done with him; and at the moment when 


| noble heart—maintaining a serious aspect the while. | his disgust was at the highest, she extended her 
'*§ He will surely come back,’’? she said to her|hand to him, while leaning on the old man’s 


friend. ‘You may stay and witness his sub- shoulder ; he pressed it—it was retained ; and when 
mission: it was a ruse of mine! he will come | she turned, the expression of him who had been her 
back—entreat me to hear him again ; he will surely | lover proved that all her efforts had been vain: she 
return !’’ But he did not; and then she tried to| struggled to free her hand—it was impossible. 
pique him back; but it would not do; he loved | ‘‘ My Lord,”’ said the younger, ‘‘ you see that this 
too truly not to feel. So she became entangled in | lady’s hand must have sought mine; I could not 
i net of her own weaving ; and, to save her reputa- otherwise have taken it. If you will do me the 
tion, married a man she despised. Her aunt, | favour to move to this side, I will gladly relinquish 
who enjoyed the distinction of bri ng this piece of it to you.”’ Tt was the most bitter lesson the co- 
coquetry to perfection, shook her head “— smiled, | quette had ever received, until the coronet of 

and sighed a little, and said, ‘‘ After all, it was the | peeress pressed upon the brow it did not even 
way of the world.’’ Of course she was unhappy as adorn; then, indeed, she found that the sins of 
a wife. What coquette ever was happy, either as | men make them still more unmerciful to the errors 
maid, wife, or widow? Again her reputation was lof women. They knew each other, and persecuted 
in peril, greater than before, when, at the very |each other. Heartless as she had ever been, she 
juncture, her husband obliged her—by dying!|had too much spirit to endure the treatment she 
the very first obligation he had ever conferred upon | received. ‘‘It was the way of the world,” said 
her; so she was exceedingly grateful. If she had | some of his lordship’s aristocratic friends, ‘‘ for her 
been twice as old, she would have had just as many | to forget the dignity which her husband had be- 
adorers ; would have been quite as much admired | stowed on her.”’ ‘‘ It was the way of the world,”’ 
by the particular class of persons who crowded | repeated others again, ‘‘ for the woman to be made 
about her: a widow with a rich dowry is a target | the sacrifice.’ Now ‘the world’’ had nothing 
for every spendthrift’s arrow; and the amour pro- | |to do with the affair: the woman’s destiny was 
pre which forms the coquette prevented her seeing | throughout ruled by erself,—and so was that of 
as clearly as she might have done the object of the | his lordship. The chalice was filled and poisoned 
attentions she received. She could not hear the before they put it to each other’s lips, but it was 
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their own will and pleasure to drink thereof. What- | tions were obtained at considerable cost from rally perish in a short time; and hence shallower 
ever goes wrong is stated to be the ‘‘ way of the | great depths i in the seas about Scot Re The vessels nearly full are preferable. 
world ;"’ whatever goes right is attributed to our| drawings of them in this volume are superb; Here is his opening description of the 
own virtues and deserts. land the book, to use a technical phrase, is re : 
“ got up” in a style that will recommend it, 
not merely to the library of the lover of natural | The waters of the world teem with organic lif 
history, but to the drawing-room table, to | the depths of the ocean harbour the most beautiful, 
which it will be a greater and more attractive |" and remarkable productions ; marsh 8, rivers, 
ornament than the most splendid of the an- lakes, and fountains, swarm with an host of — 
nual. m ated beings, whose various forms and isol ated 
About forty species of the Zodphytes are de- habits unfold another universe, pregnant with inex- 


‘bed 1 , 1 ia as haustible sources of enjoyment to the contemplative 
amt PaaS eater e au- : } en) i 
| Scribed and portrayed. ‘ plan of \ mind. On surveying the legions thus dispersed, 


A Guide to the Castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. thor 1S to present of each its habitat, its charac- we are absorbed in admiration of the profound, the 

Newcastle, Bruce and Co, | teristics, anatomical and physiological, its habits, grand, the uniform design which obviously regulates 
An extremely interesting account of one of the | and its mode of life. A drawing makes the verbal | their existence. Each has its appointed time and 
finest relics of antiquity in the kingdom. It is em- | description intelligible. Sometimes the author place. No deficiencies restrain the action of those 
bellished with numerous woodcuts of great merit. | made e xpe riments to ascertain their modes /but so m iny simple atoms to our imperfect senses, 
i of reproduction, of growth, of fee ling, and so | void of external or subordinate parts. No embar- 
forth, and these are minuiely detailed, so that | rassments confuse the exer of what to us seem 


It should be stated that each page has an a Te 
ornamental border, and no less than twenty 
steel engravings of the highest class of art 
illustrate the contents. It is superbly bound 
in blue and gold, and forms by far the most 
acceptable gift-book the present season has 
produced. 





It must be an indispensable handbook to the visitor. 





Me lap ie l the reader is enabled to judge the value of the | useless, unmanageable, or redundant organs: no- 
NATURAL HISTORY. andere te anes to er ere Uatces entediaiien thks: iaaieaitinn ait aes Meaaaeel 
an | results by estimating the means through which | 2g pre es the operation 0 a4 i ons as 
3 ° sac eet as Sa ire essential for seif-preservation and the continu- 
Rare and’ Remarkable Animals of Scotland, | they were obtained. wa al Aikete Saces aan SREP 
‘ t2 | ‘Ihe stvle is such as becomes the theme. It | 2™¢ of their race; each has that perfection which is 


represented from Living Subjects ; with Prac- 
tical Observations on their Nature. By Sir 


necessary for it individually, while forming a por- 


is not what is termed “ popular,” but stately, |” : : 
| mee hat is termed “ poy ;° | tion of that harmonious whole wherein all are com- 


JoHN GRAHAM DALYELL, Bart. Vol. I. | nit d, and grave, a will appear in tne fol prehende l. Entire tribes, as yet unnamed—and 
= 76 | , ‘tracts . oh 

containing fifty-three Coloured Plates. Lon- | /OWing extracts. |; many yet unseen—incessantly originate, and flou- 

ee ee As we descend in the scale of being, the rish, and decay, where most remote from notice, or 


Tue Critic was first induced, by love of the | power of reproduction, in case of portions of | most inaccessible to mankind. Vhen casually 
subject, to devote a larger space than any con- | the animal form being destroyed or severe d, | withdrawn from their recesses, it is as if in derision 
temporary journal to Natural History. It has becomes more and more remarkable. In the} of our vaunted knowledge, and to prove our ign or 
become good policy todo so. The consequence | Zoophytes It 18 so great, that almost any part | ance of the wonderful works of creation. Now the 
of the attention so bestowed upon this deliht- ofa body will reproduce a pe rfect form. I hus, | entire aspect of animated nature changes before 
ful branch of science has been gradually to | 12 Tubularia, we read how there is seen the re-jus.  * oS ® An enimal products wane 
enlist into the ranks of its readers the greater | Verse of a phenomenon not uncommon, but | the superficial observer might conclude a flourish- 

= | ing vegetable, dwells at the depth of thirty or forty 


portion of those who share its love for Natural much in disrepute among men. Figg , f a so de” a alee 
: 3 ' ; feet from the surface of the sea This, a yellow 
History, and thence to make this department YOUNG HEADS ON OLD SHOULDERS. fistulous stem, full of mucilaginous pith, is rooted 

1 HE Crrric to be consulted with more When the head of the Tubularia has attained|on a solid substance below, and crowned by a 
eager interest than almost any other. | complete maturity from age or increment, the ten- | living head, resembling a fine scarlet blossom, with 


[t will, perhaps, be asked, how this is ascer- | tacula become much recurved, their wonted regula- | a double row of tentacula, and often with pendant 
tained ? By a curious fact. If two successive | rity is impaired, and their extremities exhibit ap-| clusters like grapes, embellished by various hues, 
numbers chance to appear without some books | proaching decay. The pendent ovarian clusters| wherein red and yellow predominate. Though 
reviewed, or intelligence gathered, under the spread luxuriantly over them; the central pouch, | perfect as a single stem, this production seldom 
above he ading, we are besieg: d with letters | 48 if its faculties were exhausted, is « -_ and con- appears in a solitary state: two, three, fifty, Or 
from readers, “anxiously expressing hopes that | tracted ; the whole be trays a languis! ing, sic kly / even an hundred and fifty stalks crowded together 
it is not intended to abandon a feature which | 4Spect- Next, a point of norghenmaye may be dis- —the ir heads of divers figures, sha les, and dimen- 
has s0 peculiarly recommended Tue CritTIc covered amidst the ruddy pith near the anna of sions—constitute a brilliant animated group, too 
to their regards. Let us assure our sub- peor and the aR a ee — , ow rich in nature to be effectively portrayed by art. 

y mE Pees - | amidst the surrounding element, but not to perish 

paren non i aga ae immediately : demonstrations of life continue during It seems that on one point on w hich other 
hi myo 8 ) 2 ie . Br ie te as -— many hours ; nay, they are protracted for eight days naturalists have spoken most positively, our 
which appears to afford such extensive pleasure or longer in vigorous specimens. * * * Mean-| more carefully observant author expresses 
them. ¢ areful gen = re ar . time, the florid summit of the vacant stalk is fading; | some doubt. 

ye given of all new books about it, which} a kind of cicatrix closes the wound. But on the 
may be transmitted by author or publisher, lapse of a certain interval, it darkens again ; an in- 
or to which we can otherwise obtain access ; | ternal bud is advancing, which, speedily ascending,} A subject of much interest might admit of some 
and that we shall at all times gladly give place | bursts a transparent involucrum, and flourishes as | discussion—namely, does any vital fluid, resembling 
a new head, pens isely from the same point whence | the blood which circulates throughout the system 
and facts in Natural History which they may) its precursor had fallen, and of equally vivid hue. | 10 the higher or ler of anim ils, perform a corres- 
be pleased to transmit, as well as to the trans- | Singular to be told, the regenerative faculty is not ponding function in oa race of zoophytes Here 
actions of any of their local societies. exhaus ed here; for, after subsisting an inde finite | I ackno — my observations h ive not been con- 

Tin euldels Auieee egus, of aikitate a friend | time, this sec vad head droops and dies, and is dis- penned same ee spn : a — i. ve se 
has ‘Hevitied wa the Inspection, is a valuable solved on its fall. Then itis repl iced by a third, | ness¢ carre me asce - ang an ae ing the om m 
: ; and a third by a successor. How often the like | of the Tubularia Indivisa. On no occasion have I 
: ontribution to the B: ituralist’s library. It may be repeated—how many successive heads may | been alike fortunate. I have subjected all different 
is a most laborious work, written with ex- be generated anew, throughout the whole life of the | specimens, ages, and parts, to the microscope ; all 
tremest care, and presenting the results of zoophyte—cannot be readily ascertained, and that | different views and positions have been chosen: yet 
many years of cautious observation. Sir JOHN | for various reasons. All marine productions dis- I was uniformly unsuccessful. Nascent epeciens oS, 
GRAHAM DALYELL is nota mere anecdote- lodged from considerable depths are liable to the| still of the palest grey, almost white, which were 
oleaner, who, having seen a little, imagines a greatest injury. Though commaly obtained clean | more manageable than adults, never afforded any 
great deal more, and then composes a pretty | and entire, most of them are > profusely invested by | evidence of the fact. Nevertheless, let not these 
tale of insect intelligence. He mever ventures’ parasites, which, fatally and invisibly woul ided, | remarks be held as an imputation on the accuracy 
a guess, nor summons fanc "y to aid his eyes speedily corrupt the circumambient fluid in their | or on the veracity of other naturalists; though I 
If the latter organs do not at once give him all decay. Even under the best conditions, no  trivi i] | have no reason to believe their vision more acute, 
the inlornislinn he desires, he waits with pa- embarrassments impede the artificial conservation or their instrements more perfect than mine. Ex- 
tience, looks again and again, notes every of delicate creatures abounding in the sea. ‘The traordinary embarrassinent always accompanies the 
change, and pil the memoranda, not of an water, also, sometimes c mntracts a noxious princt- diminution of light, from the use of such powerful 
hour, nor of a day, nor of a month, but of ple, from causes eluding conjecture and observation. magnifiers as vat necessary to bring 7 minute 
years, he ascertains the very fact, w EOC But it may be fit to warn the naturalist against em- — prima a Rapenen_ present, they 
then places unadorned before his readers. pleying GR vemels, wih copious ee ee "Ale had I ae “s ne Ka pecovags 

Zobphytes alone are treated of in the first the bear edie all es for if the air, vitiated — ability ¢ Pe web Pave atari T om os 
inetalment of a work which will, we ho , by respiration escaping from the surface, be re- | my a yility to <a grpeks- ation shears udularia 

é K pe, Nave | absorbed, it cannot be otherwise than delcterious. Indivisa; reminding the reader that some observers 
no limit but the author’s life, and may that be} This is well illustrated, by attempting to keep fishes | of no mean note have denied facts advanced by 
hm peered - _ us an extensive series | in deep vessels, with a scanty proportion of water, | naturalists from the same cause, which later authori- 
of them. Many of the subjects of his descrip- | to prevent their leaping over the side: they gene- | | ties confirm. 





HAVE ZOOPHYTES A CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


to any curious and interesting observations 
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JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

History of Mexico, her Civil Wars, and Colonial 
Revolutionary Annals, from the period of the 
Spanish Conquest, 1520, to the present time, 
1847. By Puitie Youne, M.D. Cincinnati: 
J. A. and U. P. James.* 

SECOND NOTICE.|} 

Tue following extracts will best shew the mag- 

nanimity of Mina, than whom a purer heart never 

beat in the breast of any champion for human free- 
dom. 


Continuing their march towards the south-west, 
the party approached the confines of Zacatecas, and, 
onthe 18th, arrived at the hacienda of Espiritu Santo. 
It was a fortified position, and was garrisoned bya 
detachinent of royalist troops. At the approach of 
Mina, the soldiers and male inhabitants fled. When 
the division drew near, a troop of women were seen 


issuing from the gates of the hacienda, bearing an | 


image of the Virgin, and chanting solemn hymns in 
her praise. Advancing with slow and measured steps, 
to the sound of plaintive voices, they pused in front 
of the terrible invaders, whom they bad been taucht 
to regard as the enemies of their country and their 
faith. They had adopted this simple and touching 
method of softening the hearts of those they deemed 
men of violence and blood, albeit doubtful of the re- 
ception they would meet with from the lawless here- 
tics. Great, indeed, was their wonder and delight 
when they found themselves treated with unusual 
kindness and respect. Not only their persons, but 
their property, was respected,'the soldiers paying libe- 
rally for every thing they received. By such wise and 
humane conduct did Mina gain the hearts of all those 
he came in contact with. The death of Castanon it- 
self was regarded as an especial mercy from on bigh. 
The remnant of Castanon’s division fled to the 
hacienda of El Jaral, a fortified position about seven 
leagues north-east of Guanajuato. It was the 
property of Don Juan de Moncada, one of the 
most opulent and distinguished members of the 
Mexican nobility. His vast estates extended 
more than a hundred miles, over a country re- 
markable for the fertility of its soil. He could 
count his cattle upon a thousand hills, and his 
vassals in a hundred villages. The Marquis of Jaral 
was a staunch royalist, and willingly received the fu- 
gitives into his palacio, which was surrounded by a 
wall and ditch, and defended by three pieces of ord- 
nance. On the Ist of July, Mina advanced against 
this place with a detachment of three hundred men. 
As the garrison perceived his approach they took to 
flight, and did not pause until they reached the city 
of San Luis Potosi. In the luxurious mansion of this 
Mexican Croesus the patriot chief remained for two 
days, living daintily upon the abundant supplies the 
fortune of war had placed at his disposal. On the 
third day he returned towards Sombrero, taking with 
him a hundred and forty thousand dollars in money, 
and a few cattle to draw his waggons. The magnificent 
furniture, the massive gold and silver plate, the costly 
goods stored in the warehouses, were left untouched, 
by the express command of the General. 


After a brilliant career, brilliant often from suc- 
cess, but more so from the purity of the patriot 
leader, the career of the great man drew to its close 
—his star sank in blood, lost from the world—but 
the spirit which animates such can never die, being 
linked for ever with the aspirations of all true hearts. 
Mrwa has lately been defeated. 


As Mina passed through a small pueblo, he was 
saluted by the village priest, who inquired his desti- 
nation. Aware of the treacherous character of the 
brotherhood, he respectfully evaded the question. The 
padre, suspecting his route, mounted his mulein haste, 
and posting to Silao, informed Orrantia of the pro- 
bable termination of his march. When Mina arrived 
at the rancho, he ordered his cavalry to turn their 
horses into the fields, and to encamp upon a small 
plain in advance of the farm-house. It had always 
been the custom of the general to share the hardships 
of his men, in camp and bivouac, but this night he slept 
apart from them in the dwelling of his friend. At the 
dawn of day, on the 27th of October, 1817, Orrantia 
entered the retired valley in which the unsuspect- 
ing patriots were reposing, and charging upon them 
with his squadrons, put them to flight. Awakened 
by the noise, Mina rushed, half-dressed and unarmed, 
from the house, and perceived his followers flying in 
all directions, pursued by the enemy. He endea- 
voured to rally them ;—careless of his own danger, 
he was calling to them to halt, when he was overtaken 


| by adragoon, and forced to yield himself into the 
| hands of his deadly foes. Orrantia, elated by his 
| success, could not refrain from insulting him, and 
| even forgot himself so far as to beat bis unarmed and 
| pinioned prisoner with his sword! ‘1 regret,’’ said 
the fallen chief, ‘‘ being a prisoner, but to fall into 
the hands of one regardless of his character as a sol- 
dier and a Spaniard, renders the misfortune doubly 
|keen.’? Fourteen of Mina’s escort were taken and 
massacred upon the spot; among these was Don 
Pedro Moreno, the former commandant of Sombrero, 
| whose head was stricken from his body and raised 
| upon a pole. Mina was carried to Silao, where he 
was treated as no brave man would treat a gallant 
lenemy. Shortly afterwards, he was sent to Linan’s 
|camp, before Remedios. The capture of the distin- 
| guished rebel was regarded by the government as the 
most important event of the war. Te Deums were 
sung in the churches, illuminations, bonfires, and 
volleys of cannon proclaimed the triumph of the 
royalists throughout the land. On the 11th of No- 
vember, 1817, Mina, attended by a guard, advanced 
with an undaunted bearing to the place of execution ; 
and charging the soldiers to take good aim, he added, 
calmly, ‘‘Do not let me suffer.’’ The signal was 
given, and the soul of the gallant warrior, rudely 
| divorced from his body, took its flight into the regions 
of the unknown future. When the tidings of Mina’s 
fall reached Spain, Ferdinand rewarded the dragoon 
who had captured him with a pension, decorated 
Linan and Orrantia with military crosses, and created 
Apodoca Condé del Venadito. 


Years pass, and we find the gallant Vicroria 
once more emerging from the craters to lift the 
banner of freedom. IruRBipE, too, is upon the 
arena, with his bold, selfish plans, which, though 
eventually fatal to himself, wrested Mexico from 
the Spanish crown, and relieved the country from 
the rapacity of the viceroys. IruRBIDE marches 
to the capital, where he is hailed Emperor amid the 
shouts of ‘‘ Long live Augustin, the first Emperor 
of Mexico.”’ 


The emperor was crowned with all the pomp and 
ceremonious magnificence, so characteristic of the 
Mexican people, and ascended the throne of the Mon- 
tezumas with the cordial approbation of the army, 
the clergy, and a numerous and influential body of 
the citizens of the capital. The Archbishop of Mexico, 
however, refused to officiate at the coronation, and 
even expressed his opposition to Iturbide’s elevation, 
by retiring from the city. 
pleasure from the head of the Mexican hierarchy did 
not fail to create a sensation; and while it encou- 
raged the enemies of the emperor, it cast a shadow 
| over the future prospects of the new-born dynasty. 
| The provinces of the empire soon gave in their ad- 
| hesion to the government, and solemnly swore alle- 
giance to the emperor, as the constitutional ruler of 
| the nation. Iturbide was born in the intendancy of 
Valladolid, on the 27th of September, 1783, and was 
about forty years of age when he commenced his 
| troubled reign. His personal appearance was highly 
pleasing and prepossessing, and his manners were 
both dignified and elegant. His stature was about 
five feet eleven inches, stoutly made, and very well 
proportioned. His face was of an oval form, and his 
| features were all very good except his eyes, which 
| were constantly bent upon the ground or averted. 
| His hair was brown, and his beard of a red colour, 
his complexion was fair and ruddy, more like that of 
a German than a Spanish Creole. By his affable and 
insinuating address, and the wealth and honours 








military, Iturbide gained many influential partisans 


as he continued to shower favours upon them. But 
when the tide of adversity set against him, these mer- 
cenary sycophants were the very first of his party to 
desert their former idol. 


Mexico is now an independent nation, but the 
change is far from being that for which her patriots 
had lavished so much blood. Vicrorta remains 
true to the principles he has so long cherished, and 
now another name, destined to be long and inti- 
mately associated with the history of Mexico, ap- 
pears upon the scroll, and Santa ANNA is in the 
field. IruRsipE is compelled to abdicate, and re- 
tires to Italy, but impelled by the hopes of ambi- 
tion, or by that longing for home with which exiles 
are sometimes seized, he subsequently returned, and 
was shot, adding one more name to the sanguinary 
list at which the heart sickens. 

In 1824, a constitution is formed, the republican 


form of government established, to be administered 





So marked a token of dis- | 


which he lavished with a liberal hand among the | 


who supported his arbitrary administration so long | 


| by a Triumvirate, one of which is the renowned 
VicrorrA, of Crater memory, and the only one of 
all the Mexican leaders who dies peaceably in his 
bed. In 1825 he was elected President of the 
United States of Mexico. Change follows change— 
it would be uninteresting to trace the various risings 
in different provinces, which shew the want of union 
amongst the people, and their readiness to answer 
any call which may promise a reform. Busra- 
| MENTE, TERAN, and SANTA ANNA, have each their 
| periods of success, and there are as many factions 
as provinces in the ill-fated country. 

In the meanmhile Texas, which has been for a 
length of time receiving its population from the 
United States, Austin having also established a 
colony there, has petitioned to be admitted as a 
state into the Mexican union. Disgusted at the 
encroachments of SANTA ANNA and other leaders, 
whom the Texans declare to have departed from the 
Constitution of 1824, they strike for this old Con- 
stitution, and now for the first time this province of 
Texas assumes importance in the eyes of nations. 
Sanra ANNA marches against the revolted pro- 
vince. The following is the description of the 
siege of the Alamo, the terrible tragedy of which 
gave rise to the watchword, ‘‘ remember the 
Alamo.”’ 





| Aware of the danger of leaving a stronghold, like 
| the Alamo, garrisoned by such desperate men in his 
rear, General Santa Anna resolved to attempt to 
| carry it by storm, at any sacrifice. The Texans, worn 
out and dispirited by constant watching and fatigue, 
were reposing upon their faithful rifles ; the red glare of 
the enemy’s fires shone dimly through the murky air, 
and the shrill cry of his sentinels mingled with the 
dismal howl of the wolf; when the silence of mid- 
night was broken by the dull tramp of the advancing 
foe. As the besieged looked over the walls, they be- 
held the dark masses which composed the columns of 
attack creeping slowly onward, like a huge serpent, 
about to crush them in its deadly folds. During this 
memorable day, the '5th of March, they had fought 
with their usual vigour, and as they had by this time 
given up all hope of receiving succours from their 
| compatriots, they looked death in the face, and sternly 
| awaited his approach. Placing his bravest men in 
the front, the Mexican leader gave the signal for the 
assault, the trumpets sounded a charge, and they 
rushed on to the walls. With a shout which rent the 
air, and rose high above the enemy’s bugles, the 
| Texans applied their matches to their guns, anda 
| broad sheet of flame lighted up the scene, for an in- 
stant revealing the swarthy faces of the Mexicans, 
| distorted by terror and the,hateful passion of revenge, 
| as they crowded below the walls in the vain endea- 
vour to plant their scaling-ladders. A storm of iron 
hail rained down upon them, and beat whole batta- 
lions to the ground, and forced back the dusky 
swarm upon their supporting columns. Again the 
Mexican trumpets rang out the charge, and again 
did the veterans of Zacatecas and Vera Cruz advance 
upon the cannon of the fort; volley after volley 
rolled in ceaseless thunder from their brazen mouths, 
mingled with the sharp rattle of the Texan ri- 
fles. Already had Santa Anna lost a thousand 
of his best troops, and still the besieged shouted 
defiance. Travis, wounded and bleeding, yet 
stood upon the battlementg, waving his bloody sword 
above his head, encouraging his men to fight to the 
last gasp. Conscious of ultimately triumphing over 
his desperate enemy, the Mexican leader pushed on 
his columns, and marked the rapidly diminishing num- 
ber of the Texans with savage exultation. After 
many abortive efforts, the besiegers finally succeeded 
in planting their ladders against the walls, and as the 
stars began to pale before the light of coming day, 
they mounted the defence and poured over them in a 
resistless stream. Discharging the contents of their 
| rifles into the afvancing mass, the few Texans who 
| still survived grasped their weapons by the barrels 
}and beat down the foremost ranks. The death 
| struggle was very brief, in a little time but seven 
haggard beings could be seen; weakened by the loss 
of blood, and exhausted by the unequal combat, they 
cried for quarter. The Mexicans refused to spare 
them. Retreating to an angle of the Alamo, and 
placing their backs to the walls, they continued to 
defend themselves with their knives, until they fell in 
the arms of death upon the gory pile of enemies their 
valour had raised about them. Their bodies were 
stripped naked, and after some of them had been 
barbarously mutilated, they were heaped together and 
burned. The capture of the Alamo cost Santa Anna 
fifteen hundred of his best men, and conyinced him of 
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the difficulty he must encounter in subduing a country | 


defended by such desperate and valiant soldiers. 


The overthrow of Santa Anna, at San Jacinto, 
compelled him to recognise the independence of 
Texas, which at length finding itself constantly en- 
tangled in the policy of Mexico, liable to insurrec- 
tion, exposed to invasion from she unsettled state of 
the provinces, and plunged into debt, petitioned to | 
be admitted into the republic of the United States. | 
We do not know how to distinguish it from that of 
Mexico, as a refuge from her many evils. Not- | 
withstanding the outraged remonstrances of Mexico, | 
the jealousy of England, and the unpromising ap- | 
pearance of the bantling itself, Texas becomes an | 
appendage to the Republic, and we are reaping the | 
consequences in the protracted and sanguinary war | 
with Mexico. 

That country remains as heretofore exposed to | 
the most revolting insurrectionary movements, dur- | 
ing which the energy and mental resources of SANTA 
AnnA have carried him through difficulties which 
would have crushed an inferior man. Defeated, | 
exiled, imprisoned, and persecuted, his star still 
works itself clear from impediments and gains the | 
ascendant. 

Of our own army in the progress of the Mexi- 
can war, it is difficult to speak in terms of modera- 
tion, The heart thrills as their career unfolds itself 
before us, and while we exult at the glories which 
hallowed the fields of Palo Alto and Buena Vista, 
together with the many others which spring unsum- 
moned to the lip, we rejoice less at the success of 
our army than at the chivalric generosity, that en- 
lightened moderation, and fraternal beneficence | 


which ally both officers and men to the best days of | 
knighthood, and which serve so much to divest war | 
of its terrible evils. As conducted by our army, it 
is not a contest of brute force, but the stand of dis- | 
ciplined and nerved men, at the command of their | 
country—an exhibition of duty to the will of a| 
government, nobly and unhesitatingly obeyed. | 
The progrees of our army, and the several bat- 
tles up to that of Vera Cruz, are given with much | 
interest and ability in the volume before us, to| 
which we must refer our readers. 
In 1846 Mexico, after suffering for years from | 
the imbecility and treachery of rulers, at length de- 
termines to recall SAnra ANNA to the office of 
Chief Magistrate. The following is is his charac- 
teristic reply upon the occasion :— 


| 


‘*T have reflected much whether I should accept 
the office, which, for the fifth time in the course of 
my life, has been bestowed upon me; but at last 
overcoming my natural repugnance—stifling within 
my breast considerations of a private nature which | 
influenced me, and, more than all, convinced that my 
fellow-citizens will not do me the injustice to believe 
that I returned from ostracism to repossess myself of 
power, I have resolved upon the sacrifice ; for there 
is nothing which I am not prepared to doin obedience 
to my beloved country. My refusal would compli- 
cate our difficulties, by presenting a new electoral | 
crisis, which would be perilous to the holy cause we 
are sustaining, against the morbid ambition of the 
United States of America.’ 





DECORATIVE ART. 


DECORATIVE ART-UNION, 
Suc has been the stoppage of business in| 
London through the disabling of assistants by | 
the epidemic, that we have been unable to do| 
nothing during the past week towards the ad-| 
vancement of this Society by the issuing of the | 
intended circulars and prospectuses to the 
agents. Still, however, voluntary proffers of 
assistance have come in, and it will be seen 
that a considerable addition has thus been 
made to the lists of Agents and of Subscribers, 
and that there is no standing still even for a 
day. We are also enabled to announce some | 
hew members of the Provincial Council, so 
that the foundations are being laid for ener- 
getic movement, and the fruits of personal exs 
ertion will no doubt become more and more | 
visible every week in the swelling list of sub- 
scribers, | 


! 
| 


| 


LANCASHIRE, 


The appeal to the newspapers to aid thej ; 
sn pal Burnley—Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe. 


design has also been kindly and extensively 
|responded to by our brother editors, both in| 
‘town and country. As specimens of the man- | 
| ner in which the proposition has been received 


NORFOLK 
Lynn—Messrs. Thew and Sons, Advertiser Office. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 





| comfortable, but ornamental also. 5 : 
ition of this, and all other branches of the fine arts, | 


| of recreation, a source of amusement highly rational } 


| cordially recommend the project to the attention of 
| our readers.’’? The editor of the Clare Journal states 
| that he has perused the prospectus, and he feels no 


| fill :-— 


| Street, 


by them, we extract a few of their remarks :-— | 


The London National remarks that ‘‘ the establish- 
ment of such an institution cannot fail to be of great 


national importance, encouraging, as it must, the | 


development of a taste of the highest order, and | 
affording employment to thousands of artists, who | 
will be brought into honourable and lucrative com- 
petition with each other. The object gained, too, is | 
ever brought substantially before us, not merely grati- | 
fying the predilections of a few, but it is a permanent | 
and an inexpensive source of pleasure to all: for we | 
are sure that he who has felt a pride in rearing a 
home for himself, looks with increased delight if but 
by a moderate outlay he can render that home not only 


By the cultiva- | 


the mind is elevated, and the character of our | 


amusements becomes more thoroughly intellectual. 
Among the industrious classes, it cannot fail to have | 
the best tendency ; affording them, during the hours 


and delichtful, and imperceptibly drawing them from | 
habits which, when pursued, must triumph over their | 
better feelings, and derogate from the position they | 
are entitled to hold in well-organised society.’’ | 

The Poole Herald entertains ‘‘no doubt but that} 
when the project is fully matured, and its advantages | 
laid clearly before the public, it will receive extensive | 
support, equalling, if not surpassing in numbers, its 
sister society. We most cordially wish it may go on 
and prosper.” And the Oxford Journal says, ‘‘ We 


hesitation in saying, that such a society would be 
fraught with great advantage to the public. a 

The plan and objects of the Decorative Art-Union 
have also been warmly commended by the editors of 
the Sheffield Independent, the Doncaster Gazette, the 
Berkshire Chronicle, and the Guernsey Star ; and the 
Hereford Journal and Bernow’s Worcester Journal 
have marked their approval by inserting the pro- 
spectus entire. 


We can only repeat our request to all who 
have already sent their names as subscribers 
to use their utmost exertions among their 
friends and acquaintances to induce them to 
follow the example, and not to be content with 
mere expressions of approval, but to obtain 
then and there an authority to add their names 
to the list, and to forward them forthwith. 

Still we ask for active Agents in the towns 
not already supplied. 

The following gentlemen have undertaken 
the office of Provincial Members of the Coun- 
cil :— 

West Somerset—-J. Kales White, esq. Taunton. 

North Devon — Edward Ashworth, esq. architect, 
Exeter. 

South Hants—R. W. Ford, esq. solicitor, Portsea. 

The following is the present list of Agents : 
we repeat them that friends may see where 
there are vacancies which they may help us to 


AGENTS. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
Exeter—Mr. William Clifford, 
High-street. 
Plymouth—Mr. Edmund Fry, bookseller, 17, Union- 
street. 
Torquay—Mr. Edward Croydon, Fancy Repository. 


bookseller, 23, 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Blandford —M. William Shipp, Library. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Gloucester—Mr. T. W. Mansell. 


HANTS. 
Porlsmouth—-Mrs. Camerford, bookseller. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford--Mr. John Gardener, bookseller, Church- 


Leominster—Mr. J. V. Chilcott. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 





Ryde-wMr. T, Read, Hanover Cottage. 


Belper—Mr. Edward Lowe. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr. Walter 5. Pringle, book- 
seller, 3, Collingwood-street. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Axbridge.—Mr. J. B. Trew, bookseller. 

Bridgewater—Mr. S. West, bookseller. 

Bristol—Mr. T. E. Heath, Broad-street. 

Chard—Mr. James Nowlan, stationer. 

Crewkerne and Martock—Mr. Makeig, bookseller. 

Milverton—Mr. Babbage. 

Minehead—Nr. George Williams, banker. 

Taunton—Mr. F. May, bookseller. 

Yeovil, Ilchester, &c.—Mr. Custard, printer. 

Weston-super-Mare—Mr. Joseph Whereat, book- 
seller. 

Wellingfon—Mr. Corner, bookseller. 

Wiveliscombe—Mr. Davy, bookseller. 

SUFFOLK. 
Eyc—Mr. Nurse, bookseller. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Chippenham—Mr. Thomas Alexander, bookseller. 
Warminster—Mr. W. H. Taylor, bookseller. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Pershore—Mr. Thomas E. Watts. 

Droitwich—Mr. Edward Smith, Brifannia Printing 
Office. 


AE ee : ° 
The following is the addition made, since 
our last, to the list of Subscribers :— 


No. 110. Bird, R. M. Stratford-on-Avyon. 
111. Trew, J. B. Axbridge. 
112. Goodeve. Fred. New Road House, Gosport. 
113. Clark, George, 15, Chester-place, Kenning- 
ton-cross. 
114 & 115, Kemp, John, West Ledge House, 
Long Ashton, near Bristol. 
116 & 117. Wix, Edward, 3, William-terrace, 
East London-road, Poplar. 
118. Burnie, Robert, Chesterfield. 
119. Gulliver, George, Barnsley. 
120. Cockell, W. H. 84, High-street, Ports. 
mouth. 


121. Hayman, R. D. Taunton. 

122, Gardner, Richard, Ryde. 

123. Read, Frank, Hanover Cottage, Ryde. 
124. Henderson, Thomas K. jun. Kells, county 


Meath, Ireland. 
25. Ford, R. W. Portsea. 
126. Low, E. Southsea. 
127. Pinco, C. W. E. Southsea. 
- ~~ | 
The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs 
Part VII. Orr and Co. 


| BeAuTiFUL designs for Lron Work, after the Ita- 


lian, for Ceilings, in the Elizabethan style—for 
Trellis Work, in the Flemish style—and for orna- 
ments from the Roman, are contained in this part 
of a periodical which is calculated to advance the 
taste for Decorative Art among our manufacturers. 
We trust that the effect of the Decorative Art- 
Union will be to extend a love of it among the 
public, and consequently to increase the patronage 
by which alone artists and manufacturers can be 
encouraged to cultivate improvements. 





ART, 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue existing arrangements of the Art-Union So- 
ciety are likely, remarks the Atheneum, to be 
seriously affected by Government interposition. An 
intimation from the Board of Trade announces to 
the management that a sum of 10 per cent. is likely 
to be levied on their gross receipts—that the privi- 
lege of a selection of a work of art, hitherto vested 
in the fortunate prizeholder, is to be assumed by such 
management as the Board may think fit to appoint— 
and that the right of publishing engravings hitherto 
exercised under the auspices of the Society will be 
assumed by the Government. These seem to be 
steps in the right direction ;—but we will make 
further inquiry into the matter and report with 
greater length and certainty.—--An equestrian 
statue of Joan of Arc, by Foyatier, is being erected 
on the Place Matrois, at Orleans. Joan is seated 
on horseback, clad in complete armour, a helmet 
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upon her brow, and her hair falling upon her | 
‘ the moment is when the English fled 
before her.——A statue in honour of the late M. | 
Royer Collard was inaugurated with some pomp a 
3 ago at Vitry-le-Francais, his native place. 
-A writer in a weekly contemporary states that, 
‘It having been represented lately to the Neapo- | 
litan authorities that whilst other Italian cities were 
doing something to promote the Fine Arts, Naples 
was asleep—that though Pompeii and Herculaneum 
might be excavated, MSS. unrolled, deciphered, and 
printed, and relics of past life added to the treasures 
of the Museum, still nothing was being done for | 
painting—it was thereupon agreed by the Commune | 
to send eight men to Rome to execute to order as 
many paintings. On being completed this spring, 
they were first exhibited at Rome, and were then 
all to be seen at Naples. Where to place these | 
paintings was a difficulty ;—which has, however, 
been done away with. As the Campo Santo re- 
quired an altar-piece, as well as certain churches 
which (suppressed by the French) have lately been 
restored, it was agreed to place them there. The} 
ize of the paintings and price, were all 
previously fixed :—the size being, at a guess, about 
seven feet by five, and the price agreed on 1,000 
ducats by the Campo Santo, and 500 ducats each 
by the churches—a price, if the value of money be 
considered at Naples, by no means trifling.’?-—— | 
The new appointments at the school, now all com- | 
plete, are—Mr. William Dyce, A.R.A. master of | 
the class of ornament; Mr. Richard Redgrave, | 
\.R.A. master of flower-drawing and occasional 
lecturer ; Mr. Henry Townsend, master of class of 
form; Mr. J. C. Horsley, master of class of 
colour; Mr. C. J. Richardson, master of geometri- 
cal, architectural, or perspective drawing; Mr. 
Burchett and Mr. Denby, assistant-masters.—— 
The first meeting of the Graphic Society for the 
season was held at the Thatched-house Tavern on 
Wednesday last. The Daily News informs us, that 
this society consists of one hundred artists, paying 
each towards the hire of the great 
room at the Thatched-house ; the cost of tea, cof- 
fee, and crumpets; the payment of a clerk, and the | 
neidental charges connected with the carriage of 
he several articles required for exhibition. We 
have witnessed larger meetings of the society and 
better—nothing, however, at any meeting superior 
of their kind to ‘* Cupid and Psyche,” a small pic- | 
ture by Etty, in the possession of Mr. Broderip ; | 
and a small volume of Indian ink drawings, by | 
Stothard, exhibited by Miss Denman, the sister-in- | 
law of Flaxman. The Etty is an early picture, and | 
Time has already invested it with additional beau- | 
ties. Ona picture like this, Lyly (had he seen it) 
would have written a companion sonnet to his | 
‘Cupid and Campaspe.”’ 
a | 
The Art-Union for December abounds in attrac- | 
Opening it we first find a beautiful engrav- | 
ing by Wricur, after Witkie’s picture of The 
Gentle Shepherd, and further on an exquisite one | 
of Canova’s Venus. Besides these, almost every 
page is adorned with woodcuts of singular finish, | 
representing successively—the Decorated Style of | 
Arehitecture—a series of Biblical Illustrations— 
Drawings of the Terra Cotta Manufacture of France | 
—and the continuation of Mrs. Hauu’s delightful | 
tale Midsummer Eve, lavishly adorned by the in- | 
imitable pencil of the younger Doyte. We are 
glad to see that, with an increasing circulation, many 
improvements are contemplated for the next year. | 
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Allas to Alison’s History of Europe. 

Jounston. Part VIII. Edinburgh: 

wood and Co. 
Tuis part of a very valuable addition to the histo- | 
rical library presents plans of the battles of Cam- | 
perdown, Medina, and Talavera, and of the Siege 
of Saragossa, together with a map of Southern Italy. 
Nobody should read the history of Modern Europe 
without this Atlas before him. It will make the 
most complicated military transactions clear to his 
understanding, and effect almost at a glance that 
which it would take half a volume to describe in} 
words. 


By A. K. } 
Black- | 


= 


Rovat AcaApemy.—The annual series of prizes, 
open for competition amongst the students in the 
various branches of art, have this year tempted a 
larger number to enter the lists than usual, and 
almost as a consequence among the works are to 
be found some of more than ordinary ability. We 
were favoured with an inspection of them; but as 
the names are kept secret until after the decision of 


the council, which was not known at the time of our | 


going to press, we forbear particularising. The 
studies from the antique, and the architecture, were 
never bettcr, whilst the life studies (a higher class 
than the aitique) were never so good ; the same 
may perhaps be said of the sculpture. In the class 





of painting there are seven competitors,—being | 
more than usual; imitations of Rusens and Erry | 


are discoverable in one or two instances, and though 
not so satisfactory, are only comparatively so. 
Altogether the effort speaks well for the rising 
generation of artists —— Professor Green delivered 
his fifth lecture on Monday evening last, his subject 
being the Eye and Optic Nerve—their appearance on 
dissection ; the effect of light on the pupil of the 
eye, also of colour and of optic phenomena. The 
discourse being chiefly of a technical nature, we 
abstain from noticing it in detail. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Miss Bircu has addressed a letter to some of the 
French journals, in which she takes to herself all 
the blame for her recent sudden exit from Paris. 
She feared the French public, and therefore retired 
from its criticism. She states that at the general 
rehearsal of the Guillaume Tell, she became aware, 
by certain jocose comments round her, that her 
French pronunciation was not satisfactory to Pari- 


| sian ears,—and that on the day of her début being 


notified to her, the dread of the parterre taking up 
the tone of criticism of the coulisse so overcame 
her as to drive her to the measure of sudden flight 
homewards.——Madame Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
widow of the celebrated composer, has received let- 
ters of condolence from the Queen of England, the 
King of Prussia, and the King of Saxony.——The 
new work in progress for the Academie, at Paris, 
by M. Auber, is called %’e Prodigal Son, the 
words by M. Scribe the inexhaustible.-——Miss 
Emma Lucombe, well known as a rising soprano, 
singing in the concert-rooms of this metropolis, and 
who has been studying in Italy for the last two 
years, made her début at the Conservatoire in Paris 
a few days ago, preparatory to her appearance on 
the boards of the French Opera at the latter end of 
this month. The critics speak in very eulogistic 
terms of Miss Lucombe’s qualifications, and augur 
her triumphant success. 
——< 


Yaldwell’s Musical Journal, Part VI. has the 
fault we had noticed in the former ones—the sub- 
stitution of third-rate original music for first-rate 
selections. But there is improvement. All are 
not originals. We have, for instance, one of 
Srrauss’s waltzes, a song by Sir J. Stevenson, 
and the Bavarian Post-Horn Galop. If the editor 
would make the whole such as these, he would leave 
nothing to be desired, for the work is cheapness 
itself. 

I Thought of Thee ; a Ballad. 
Epwarp L. Hime. London, 1848. 
Hodgson. 

We yet may Meet again; a Ballad. Composed by 
Mr. Epwarp L. Hime. Duff and Hodgson. 
The Dryades; a Duet. The words by Mr. 

Spencer. The music by ALEXANDER Luxe. 
Duff and Hodgson. 
The Pilot's Wife ; a Song. Composed by S. NELSon. 
Duff and Hodgson. 

By far the best of these new publications is ALEX- 

ANDER Ler’s duet, The Dryades. The air is 

extremely pretty, playful, and appropriate to the 

words, and must please every audience that will 
condescend to ewpress pleasure at music not 
operatic. It is, moreover, easily mastered, and 


Composed by 
Duff and 


may be recommended to sisters and schoolfellows 
as just the thing to ‘‘ get up’ for their Christmas 
parties. 

So with Mr. Netson’s Pilot’s Wife, a sort of 
echo or answer to his, ‘‘Oh! Pilot,’’—beginning, 
indeed, with the identical strain. It is sweet and 
pleasing, and will deserve some of the popularity 
enjoyed by its predecessor. 

The two ballads by Mr. Hime are very second- 
rate productions. There is nothing to mark them 
from the multitude of drawing-room songs. They 
want definite airs. They would never elicit an 
|encore. We cannot recommend them for the port- 
folios of our readers. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 





Dramatic CuronicLy.—A benefit for the widow 
| and children of the late Mr. R. B. Peake is shortly to 
take place at Drury Lane, on one of the off-nights. 
——Mr. Ayliffe, formerly the representative of old 
men at the two patent houses, and lately an actor 
at the Strand Theatre, has left the stage of life— 
his departure having been, we fear, accelerated by 
‘the insufficient remuneration which the minor 
| branches of the profession command. 

GRAND OprRA, Drury LANE.—M. JULLIEN 
has exhibited, in the entire management of this enter- 
prise, the same taste and tact that have made all his 
previous undertakings so singularly successful. The 
secret of that success lies ia two qualities, for which 
he is distinguished beyond any of his contemporaries, 
—-a thorough knowledge of the public taste, both iu 
its virtues and its defects, and a far-seeing liberality. 
The first quality is peculiarly Scotch, the second pecu- 
liarly French; hence, either a Scotchman or a Freuch- 
man will win the public favour where an Englishman 
fails ; and it is to the rare combination of the faculties 
of the two nations that M. JuLLIEN owes his rapid 
rise to fame and fortuoe. Nor will this bold enter- 
prise at Drury Lane prove less successful than any of 
lis previous speculations, because he has conducted 
it upon the same principles. The theatre itself has 
been converted from a heavy, gloomy, and thoroughly 
English interior (as English taste was twenty years 
ago), to a light, cheerful, and extremely elegant apart- 
ment, where you feel as gay, and as cool, and as 
comfortable, as in a drawing-room, and your limbs 
repose, and your eye is pleased, while the ear drinks 
in the delicious straius of the music. Then nothing is 
spared in the mise en scéne, or rather, we should say, 
no thought and care are spared; for it is not costliness 
but appropriateness and good taste that make scenery, 
dresses, and decorations acceptable to the common 
eye, as well as to the critical judgment. With this 
introduction as to the general aspect, we proceed now 
to the commencement of the season, and the effects 
produced by all this skill directing a liberal hand. 

The Grand Opera opened, on Monday, with The 
Bride of Lammermoor. Nor is the title grand, which 
has been given to it, an undeserved one. The reader 
will be surprised to learn that the establishment is, in 
Fact, upon the largest scale ever attempted in Eng- 
land. The orchestra has no less than sixty musicians, 
and is led by Bertioz. The Opera introduced to 
the public many new voices. The part of Lucy Ash- 
ton was filled by Mme. Dorus Gras, who executed 
it, not only with remarkable feeling and delicacy, but 
with an artistic skill and finish we had little expected, 
proving that since we had last heard her she must 
have devoted much labour to the study and practice 
of her art. Her acting of the character was as per- 
fect as her singing, and but for the difficulty she ob- 
viously felt in the pronunciation of the English words, 
her personification would have left nothing to be de- 
sired. The part of Edgar Ravenswood was filled by 

| Mr. REEVES, whose déjut was a continued triumph, 
from the first scene to the last; and he was called 
before the curtain after each act, to reccive the ac- 
knowledgments his great powers and abilities de- 
served. His voice is a tenor, of extreme sweetness 
and richness, and he has a mind quick to feel ali the 
emotions that give tone and character to the voice. 
, He seemed equally at home in the pathetic and the 
tender as in the commanding and the passionate. 
| There is manifest genius in him, and his acting, sim- 
| ple and unaffected, was appropriate, and betrayed the 
presence of something better than mere art. The 
| difficult scena in the second act, where Ravenswood 
;curses Lucy for having, as he supposes, betrayed 
| him, was an instance of the extraordinary power 
| which Mr. REEVES possesses beneath those sweet, 
full, melting notes, that can, when occasion re- 
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quircs, swell almost into the terrible. His death song, 
** Sulla tomba,’’ was a specimen of a different class, 
and shewed his mastery of the pathetic. If M. 
JuLLIEN had done nothing more than introduce Mr. 
REEVES to the English stave, he would have de- 
served the thanks of the lovers of operatic music. 
Mr. WuHItTwortTn, another new name, sustained 
very creditably the part of Colonel Ashton. He 
is a barytone, rich, full, and pleasing. But 
of him, as of the others, and the dresses, and 
the ballet that suceceded, we must treat on other 
occasions. We have been obliged to confine this first 
notice almost wholly to the two stars of the first 
magnitude. The other lesser lights, though all meri- 
torious in their several orbits, must wait their turn, 
The scenery is very beautiful. The house was crowded, 
and again on Wednesday, when the performances 
were repeated. JULLIEN has been, in fact, trium- 
phantly successful. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—Madame ANNA THIL- 
LON is the attraction here, and we know not a greater. 
A lovely woman, a charming actress, an agreeable 
singer, she would of herself draw crowds wherever 
she appeared. The piece with which she is now de 
lighting the audi ight after night is one which 
was, we believe, composed by AuBER specially for 
her. [tis a lively and interesting little comedy called 
The Ambassadress, adapted, of course, from the 
French, and in its present form is rather ‘fa musical 
piece’’ than an opera, properly so called. The story is 
that of Henriette, a prima donna at Munich, with 
whom a noble duke, ambassado wr from Vienna, falls 
in love, promises her marriage, and sends her and an 
aunt with whom she was residing, to the care of his 
sister, stating them to be a Bavarian baroness and 
her niece. The aunt, assuming airs of dignity, con- 
tinnally betrays her origin, which leads to some 
amusing contretemps. The duke returns to claim his 
bride ; the cor Fyne to which Henriette had belonged 
arrive also, and ask the duke’s patronage. They dis- 
cover Henriette’s position, and she learns from them 
that her friend Charlotte, who had become prt 
donne in her absence, had, in like manner, enjoyed 
the love of the duke, whose weakness it was to} 
fall in love with every famous actress in turn. 
Henriette resolves to renounce her legal claim 
upon his hand and fortune. She appears upon the 
stage before him in the place of her rival, wins 
the approval of the audience and his repentance ; 
but she persists, destroys his contract, and re- 
solves to live by the stage she so loves. A little 
song at the oper very pretty. The trio with 
the duke and his sister was admirably sung, and 
very cleverly played by Madame Tritton. The 
mise en scene was rich and appropriate, and the piece 
is likely to have arun. Itis one of those that one 
could see a dozen times without wearying of it. It 
is a pleasant recreation, an agreeable lounge—not a 
study or an excitement like some of the graver 
operas. 

THe ApELPHI.—A strange piece has been brought 
out here, called The Tipperary Legacy. The plot 
is as follows :—The ‘* Tipperary Legacy’ is an 
estate left to a Bristol dyer, who on visiting it is 
welcomed by a Rockite notice, which threatens | 
instant death, and is embellished 
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with a drawing 
of the victim sitting on his own coffin. The new! 
landlord, Mr. Turnem Green, to prevent himself 
from becoming an invisible green (we borrow the only 
two jokes in the farce), runs through his estate much 
faster than most Irish heirs, for he flies back to Bristol. 
Here he finds (his friends assuming, from the mere 
fact of his having gone to Tipperary, that he is dead) 
his nephew, Bob Gills, carrying on the dyeing busi- 
ness on his own account, and making love to Green’ 
intended spouse. Gills finding these arrangements | 
extremely agreeable, does not wish them disturbed, 
even although the owner of the shop and the affianced 
of Lizzy Chubblock has returned and frightens him 
away agaio by a fictitious threatening notice put into 
a pie, and an actor of Irish parts, whom he suborns 
to personate a Tipperary boy seeking his uncle’s life. 
The plot succeeds, and with that success the farce ends. 
We cannot admire the taste of author or audience, the 
one in selecting, the other in laughing at this strange 
plot. But it is evident that the benches at the Adel- 
phi do relish it extremely, for they shake with roars 
of laughter during its performance ; but whether at 
Messrs. WRIGHT, MUNYARD, and Co. individually, 
or at any fun the author has put into their mouths, 
we will not presume to say. 

Frencn Piays, St. JAMES’S THEATRE.—The 
season opened on Monday, with a company of whom 
the greater portion are faces unfamiliar to a London 
audience. The new names are those of MM. Frcu- 
TER, GRAssoT, SAINVILLE, MONTALAND, and 
BocaGrE; and Mdlles. LAGIeR, SCRIWANKE, 
NATHALIE, DESIREE, MAROT, and BERTHE, many | 


total number cor isists a 


' to Cecil 


of whom will be at once recognised | 


aris as deserved favourites there. We welcome the 


and ACHARD, after an ab 
The pieces selected for th 


return of MM. Rave! 
sence of some years. 


opening are, we believe, stock plays upon their native | average of deaths in the metropolit 
stage, but we do not remember to have seen them | taining at the last 

Le Jeune Mari, a pro- 
lively 
comedy, dependent, however, mainly upon the actors ; 
and ample justice was done to it by MONTALAND, 
as Oscar, the henpecked husband, who was admirably | 1,408, or 200 a day, 


before in the playbills here. 
duction of MAserr’s sparkling pen, is a 


supported by Madame VALMy, as the haughty, ex 
acting, scheming wife. The other parts were sus 
tained with the finish and completeness that distin 
guish the French stage. where something is mad 
even of the most 
unite to the production of a 
other pieoes were La Cigne, a 


perfect whole. Th 
burlesque on th 


‘lassical drama; and a genuine French vaudeville, 
ise was a bumper. 


entitled Vicomte Girofflée. The h 
The promises of pieces in preparation are most at 
tractive. 





SOURNAL CF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


MORTALITY IN THE METROPOL 


Tue Registrar-General’s return for 
ing Saturday the 4th inst. is big with the —e f 2,45 
inhabitants of the metropolis, and bears a mel 
testimony to the ravages of an epidemie which is not 
dreaded so much as cholera and other malignant form 
because it is not so fatal in propor 
*kness which is produce 





of disease only 
tion to the amount of si 


This eno 


rmous 
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males, and is distribut d over three periods ¢ 














visitors to] Tur 
the last twenty days, has been something, we shoul 


subordinate character, and all 


the week end- 


lancholy 


1. | the } iead of * influenza,”’ 
arg of mortality exceeds the | limited signific ute 1 in medicine than in popular par 
average by no less than 1,408, or 13 per cent. Lhe 
1,141 males and 1,313 fe- 








EPIDEMIC.—The rate of mortality duri 


- | think, 
e|are prepared to 


very far beyond what our best informed read 
expect. The autumnal \ 





in districts, ¢ 
census a population of 1,94 
In the week ending Saturday, N 
| the total deaths were 1,677, being 631, 90 
{ above the average. In the week ending Satur 
| Dec. 4, the total number of deaths was 2,454 
above tl t 
therefore, ending 
deaths more than usual, and as sucht 
- | be ascribed to the epidemic, or the prevailing wi 


is 1,046. 


average. Ir 


- {teen days, last Saturday, the 


-]| were 2,038 








e | healthiness of the season. ire now med, 
though we hope and trust wi ufficient S, 
e | that since g 


e| continued to increase. It is scarcel) 

















last Saturday the rate of mortality has 


remind the public that this is a greater mortality 
| than y which this generation | k — 

- | total deaths from Asiatic cholera in the metre | 
j and its vicinity in 1832 was not more than 4 
| The most important feature of the epidemic is that 
which every household has probably experi for 
itself, and which is borne out by the the 
| Registrar-General. It operates rather as a no; i 
}and lethal element, attacking each pai 
|firmity of constitution, assisting ill t encies, 
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riving the last blow to sickness, to \ 
and to age. The weak head, the weak lungs, th 
weak throat, have had to stand the brunt of the in 
In the last published returns, i. e. for th 

r November 27, very little i ] 


aly 


and ¢ 





S | fliction. 
week endi 





vhich has of course a me 


| lance. The greatest increase is in what are ca 
| the z zymotic class of diseases, and in d ses of t 


f | lungs and the other organs of respiration. 




















life :-—1,.012 no years ; 712 from 15 to 60 years A general unhealthiness or power of disease is a 
of age; an:| 730 at 60 and rom. The following | far more serious matter th = what appears to be 
summary of returns for the last three weeks ¢ ; | cidental, or easily assignable to some evident d 
the principal causes of mortality and the rapid pro- | tomporary cause. It seems ~ shew that we are under 
gress of the prevailing disease :- | unfavourable conditions for health. The returns, 
| how ever, of the Registrar-Genecral, t b 
{ added, the report of the Metropolitan S 
| mission, indicate that such is our ca r- 
_| tality has now been much above the average for seven 
Total cause : | weeks. It particularly affects elderly people. The 
Epidemic disease 44 115 638 1 | increase is much greater, even in the proportion of 
Diseases of the brain.. I 174 2 l | two to one, in deaths of 60 years of age and upwards, 
Diseases of the respira- ; ; | Some statements in the s sanitary report alsos A at 
weeeten f th ares - -_ m4 : this unhealthiness of ¢ dition, and particularly tl 
tive organs .. ; O6 113 >, | ter dency to epidemic complaints, is of many months 
Measles 76 06 20 § |standing. Dividing the tl irs 1845, 1846, and 
Searlatina.... 7 69 19 63 44 | 1847, into quarters, and s an average of tl 
Seong nog : \ t 65 » | deaths from typhus in each quarter, we find the weel 
—. i Reais = - ss | average in the successive quarters has been 23, 24, 
Br nn ental ee &) 196 “a » | 21, 275 32, 28, 31,48; 34, 44, 66, while in th 
SRE Fa 07 170 306 109 finished quarter the average has been 80 a we 
Total of last three dis- taking the autumnal quarter in each year, the c 
eases .... rer 160 102 847 151 parison stands, 27, 48, 80a week. To this must be 


The last total, namely 847, does not vary much 


from the highest amount which the weekly 
from the same epidemic reached in 1533. 

Che month of November was remarkable on ac- 
count of the mean temperature of the air being very 
different from that of the e average for the season, the 
deviation from the average temperature being great 
and continuous ; and for a period of cold between the 
17th and 21st days. 

scrailci 
THE 16TH CeNnTUuRY.—Of this 
now universally prevailing malady, we have the fol- 
lowing account in a letter from Randolph, the English 
Ambassador at the Court of Mary Queen of Scots, 

(afterwards Lord Burghley), dated Kdin- 
burgh, Nov. 30, 1562:—'‘ May it pleas: your Ho- 
nour, immediately upon the Queen’s arrival here she 
fell acquainted with a new disease, that is common 
in this town, called the ‘ New Acquaintance,’ which 
passed also through her whole Court, neither sparing 


INFLUENZA IN 











| lord, lady, nor damsel, not so much as either French 


or English. It is a pain in their heads that have it, 
and a soreness in their stomachs, with a great cough; 
it remaineth with some longer, with others shorter 
time, as it findeth apt bodies for the nature of the 
disease. The Queen kept her bed six days. There 
was no appearance of danger, nor many that die of 
the disease, except some old folks. My Lord of 
Murray is now presently in it, and | am ashamed to 
say that I am free from it, seeing it seeketh acquaint- 
ance at all men’s hands.’’ The letter is printed at 
pp. 105—107 of the Selections from Unpublished 


Muauscripts illustrating the Reiga of Mary Queen of | 


Scotland, presented to the Maitland Club, in the 
year 1837, by the late Mr. Kirkman Finlay, of Castle 


Toward.—Caledonian Mercury. 


mortality 


added the explanation painfully familiar to 
have entered into such inquiries, that th 
under this, as under all the other heads, is 
means uniform. It is chiefly in certain districts 
where the mortality must indeed he 
it swells so much the total returns 


litan districts. — Times. 
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NECROLOGY. 


BIRCH, 


evue, near Berlin, on tl +} 


JONATHAN 
AT the palace of Bell 
| of September, Mr. J han Bireh, an E 
| f considerable literary attainments. He was 
| cipally known for his translation of Goethe’s r 
He had also translated Bishop Eylert’s characteristi: 
Life and Opinions of Frederick “William 7 
8vo. 1844, a prince for whom the deceased posses 
the most unbounded veneration. An enthusiast 
predilection for every thing German, particularty f 
that land where the brightest days of his youth had 
been passed, characterised Mr. Birch’s feelings, and 
directed his literary pursuits. We findin his D 
Emblems, published in 1838, the following remay 
able passage, which appears almost as 


ESQ. 








| 


prophecy 





**T will,’’ said he, ** visit that ¢ yuntry ag ain, and | 
a spectator of the national joy and hap ypiness that 
must attend the glorious career of a scion of t 


| kingly house of Hohenzollern! [ may, perchan¢ 
finish my pilgrimage in Prussia—so be it! and, wl 
my spirit has taken flight towards a more . 

| existence, may my mortal remains be placed near to 

the base of one of her mighty pines, that so in the 

change of matter a portion of my frail body may be- 

; come a part of that tree in whose evergreen woods 

it was so pleased whilst living to wander—whose per- 
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fume it was so delighted to inhale.’? The wish of 
the deceased is fulfilled ; he sleeps not far from that 
pine-wood which inspired him with such poetic en- 
thusiasm. His funeral, which took place on the 11th, 


was attended by those friends (partly his own coun- | 
who had known and | 


| 


trymen and partly Germans) 
highly esteemed him in life. 
—@—- 
SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. 
Tae Canadian papers announce the decease of Sir 
Richard Henry Bonnycastle, late lieutenant-colonel 
commanding the Royal Engineers in Kingston, and 
for many years the chief officer of that department in 
Western Canada. He died on the 12th of November. 


Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Sir Richard served with distinction at the siege of | 
Flushing in 1808, in the American war from 18)2 to | 


1815, and was atthe capture of Castine and other 
places on the coast during the war; served with the 
Duke of Wellington’s army in France from 1815 to 
1818; was the author of works on Spanish America, 
The Canadas in 1841, and Newfoundland in 1842. 
Sir Richard had recently retired from active service, 
intending to reside permanently in Upper Canada, in 
whose militia he held the rank of colonel. He was 
greatly esteemed by the inhabitants of every class. 
- ae _ 
HEINRICH HEINE. 
GERMANY has lost another of her men of genius in 


Heinrich Heine,—who died not many days since in | 


Paris. In truth, however, Germany had lost him at 
a far earlier period; when, flinging himself into the 
chaos of French society, he seemed sarcastically and 
triumphantly to rejoice in his expatriation. He was 
born, according to the Conversations Lexikon, at 
Diisseldorf, in the year 1797 ; studied at Bonn, Ber- 
lin, and Gottingen, with the view of embracing a legal 
career; and successively resided at Hamburgh (being 
related to the well-known opulent banker of that 
city), Berlin and Munich,—removing to Paris some 
seventeen years ago. In this city he continued 
thenceforward principally to reside. The list of 
Heine’s writings is not averylong one. It comprises 
two plays, Almansor and Radcliff,—sundry political 
pamphlets and satires—views of French society, 
Xe. &e. communicated to the Allgemeine Zeitung,— 
and ‘* Sketches of German Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ undertaken for this journal (Ath.;No. 329), 
but the tone and temper of which precluded the 
possibility of their appearing in an English periodical. 
It is by his poems and Reisebilder, however, 
that the name of Heine will live. With their 
grace, tenderness, and artless ease the English have 
already been made acquainted by the legion of 
translators. It was his misfortune to allow the 
appetite for raillery and satire to swallow up the ex- 
quisite observation and pure poetical taste with which 
these are so frequently combined. Fromthe moment 
when he commenced the career of political contro- 
versialist, Heine would appear also to have begun 
that game of cross-purposes with Life, in the playing 
of which genius too often takes a morbid or cynical 
pleasure,—certain, alas! tolose. He connected him- 
self with European liberalism—without having mas- 
tered the truth that such a profession of faith de- 





| CASELLA, P. of Como, formerly Italian artist to her Majesty, 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
Hvuttan.—On the 23rd ult. at 20, St. James’s-place, Mrs. 


John Hullah, of a daughter. | 


Suarrgr.—On the 22nd ult. the wife of T, B. Sharpe, book- 
seller, Skinner-street, of a son. 


DEATHS, 


Charlotte, Queen of Great Britain, and their Royal High- 
nesses the Princesses, on the 29th ult, at the residence of | 
his son, 23, Hatton-garden, London, aged 85. ‘The de- 
ceased also numbered amongst his pupils most of the lead- 

ing families of the three kingdoms, and the beauty and 

number of specimens he has left with his son bear further 

testimony of his high talent and industry. 

De Burts, Arthur, Fellow of Oriel College, and fourth son 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Augustus De Butts, Royal En- 
gineers, on the 18th ult. at Torquay, aged 26. 

Consett, Mr. Thomas, only surviving brother of the late 
William Cobbett, on the 30th ult. at the house of his son, 
at Islington, aged 86. 

GrorcGe, Mr, an eminent teacher, who as a classical master 
ranked particularly high, but sank under his conscientious 
and unceasing exertions to maintain a large family, at the 
early age of 39, after a long and painful illness, on the 
22nd ult. at Richmond, Surrey. He has left a widow and 
six young children totally unprovided for. 

Liston, Robert, esq. F.R.S. on Tuesday, the 7th inst. in 
Clifford-street, aged 53. 

NzgALE, John Preston, esq. late of the General Post-office, 
and author of ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,’’ ‘‘ Gentlemen’s 
Seats,’’ on Sunday, the 14th ult. at Tattingstone, near 
Ipswich, aged 67. 

SOULEYMAN, interpreter to Napoleon when in Egypt, on 
the 17th ult. at Paris. 

Wuirtaker, John, the celebrated composer, on the 4th inst. 
at his residence, 24, Thavie’s-inn, Holborn, after a long 
and painful illness, aged 71. , 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE TRESS. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

WHEN those we love have looked their last, 

When life’s faint struggling pang is o’er, 
We turn in anguish to the past, 

Nor seek the future’s onward shore ;— 
The present ?—Oh, the maniae’s lair 

Hath more of peace than meets us there ! 
The hand hath given its last caress, 

The eyes have ta’en their last farewell ; 
The lips, whence breathed love’s fond excess, 

No more their tale of kindness tell ; 
And what remains for those who dread 

The hour that covers in the dead ? 
We cannot keep that hand's caress, 

Tho’ long to memory it be wed; 
But gently let one little Tress 

Be parted from the dear one’s head : 
We'll turn to it in after years, 

When we would seek relief in tears ! 
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RAILWAY SIGNALS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 
Srr,—I know your readiness to spread, through 


mands energy, uprightness, and self-sacrifice to dis- the medium of THE Critic, any information that 
tinguish the apostle of liberty from the apologist of | might tend to the public good. I should be obliged 


licence. In proportion as he gave up writing ‘‘ Reise- 
bilder’’ and faéry tales for social and political satire 
the taste for mockery spread. From laughing at 


‘creeds outworn,’’ he took to laughing at every one’s | 
}such a means of communication. 


and at his own sincerity. Such mirth—the death- 
rattle of poetry—can no more be heard without pain 
than the dismal convulsions which announce the 
extinction of physical life. For many years the wit 
of Heine was the delight and ornament of certain 
Parisian circles, Latterly, however, he dropped out 
of sight of his companions—who made no extra- 
ordinary efforts to recover him. He became remark- 
able for personal neglect. His gaiety of spirit seemed 
to die out,—and the flame being gone, nothing but 
distasteful dregs in the socket remained. We fear 
that his last hours were very desolate.—Atheneum. 
—_—_—~_>—- 

MR. MURPHY, THE WEATHER PROPHET. 
Mr. Murpuy, whose lucky predictions some few 
years since nearly cost Messrs. Whittaker, the 
publishers of his almanac, the destruction of their 
premises, owing to the rush of customers anxious to 
secure copies of his lucubration, died suddenly on 
Wednesday week at his lodgings. 
pleted arrangements for the issue of an edition of his 
almanac for 1848, and was with his publisher, Mr. 


Effingham Wilson, in perfect health, only a few hours | 


prior to his death. Mr. Murphy was, we under- 


stand, a disciple of Father Mathew,-Globve, 


He had just com- | 


j}if you would insert the following suggestions for 


effecting 


a means of communication between railway 
passengers and the guard (or signal-man). No one 
will deny that, abstractedly, it is desirable to have 
Many ingenious 
| contrivances have been recommended to effect it; the 
| plan I would propose is, to put it in the power of 
passengers, in case of really urgent necessity, or of 
| manifest danger, to raise a small flag erect on the 
| roof of the carriage; this would be the signal by day. 
| In the night season, in case of such accident as above, 
| it were an easy matter to apply a simple means of 
elevating the lamp, used to give light to the interior 
| of the carriage, sufficiently high above its usual posi- 
| tion to enable the guard (or signal-man), placed at 
| either extremity, or in the centre of the train, as the 
| case may be, to detect instantly in which carriage the 
|alarmis raised. It will be seen that I have presumed 
that all railway companies, desirous of giving the 
| travelling public every means of safety and protection 
| in their power, will adopt the plan of appointing such 
| Officer alluded to, over every train; and I think this 
|might be done at no very heavy expense, and the 
|advantages arising from such an arrangement are 
apparent. I am, Sir yours, &c. 
| Exeter, December 6, EMANUEL DOMMETT. 
—_~po— 


FAMILY REGISTER.—We have received from Mr. 


Broadley, of Oakenshaw, an ingenious scheme for a 


It is arranged with great completeness, and its uni- 
versal use would obviate many inconveniences at pre- 
sent arising from the loose and irregular manner in 
which these entries are made in family bibles or other 
records. Perhaps it would be an improvement if 
some of the sheets were arranged so as to bind up 
with, or pasted into, the family bible, which, from 
custom, will continue to be the favourite place of 
record. 





Books, Music, and Works of Art for Review to be 
sent, for the Editor, to Tak Critic Office, 344, 
Strand, adjoining Catherine-street. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


CuristMAs books crowd thickly around us. 
Authors have obtained a strange knack of writing 
purposely for a festive season, when reading is 
almost banished. A reunion of ‘ fond familiar 
faces,’’ and a gathering together of long separated 
friends, have been the customary harbingers of the 
season. Now the announcements of Christmas 
tales must be admitted as companions of these 
marks of the period. Leigh Hunt, G. P. R. James, 
Charles Rowcroft, Hans Andersen, and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, are among the number of those who are about 
to make the coming Christmas the advent of a new 
production. Excepting these works, and some 
books of travel, which are, strangely enough, con- 
fined to one particular country, there is no other 
new announcement of importance.——Chloroform, 
as a substitute for ether, is much used in the metro- 
polis. It is become quite the favourite of the me- 
dical profession, and chemists haye a difficulty in 
providing the needed supplies —-—Mr. M‘Cullagh 
has contradicted many of the statements current 
relating to his late unfortunate brother, Professor 
M‘Cullagh, He says that the only collected MSS. 
left behind by his brother was ‘‘ a small bound 
book containing the results of a very remarkable 
year of his life, namely, 1829. The only papers 
burnt were about six or eight loose leaves covered 
with mathematical calculations; and their ashes 
were discovered by Mr. J. M‘Cullagh on Wednesday, 
Oct. 27.” Various London publishers have con- 
tributed sundry volumes to the library now being 
formed by the brethren of the Charterhouse. The num- 
ber sent, up to the present time, is 235, and more are 
promised. The Weather Prophet, Mr. Murphy, 
whose lucky predictions some few years since made 
so much sensation, died suddenly on Wednesday last 
at his lodgings. He had just completed arrangements 
for anissue of an edition of hisalmanack for 1848, and 
was with his publisher, Mr. E. Wilson, in perfect 
health, only a few hours prior to his death.—— 
The Aberdeen Journal completes its hundredth 
year on the 27th inst. when a public entertainment 
is to be given to Mr. Chalmers, the proprietor, in 
whose family the property has been since the com- 
mencement of the paper. The Aberdeen Journal 
is Conservative in its politics. It is the third oldest 
existing paperin Scotland ; the Edinburgh Courant 
and the Caledonian Mercury being respectively the 
first and second in point of antiquity ——Among 
the latest victims of the fever at present raging in 
Edinburgh is John Bruce, or ‘‘ John of Skye,’’ for 
some years the Highland piper at Abbotsford.—— 
Dr. Roget has announced to the Royal Society his 
intention of retiring at the next anniversary from the 
office which he has so long held in that body as one 
of its secretaries. The reason alleged for his seces- 
sion is the continually increased labour which has 
devolved upon him in consequence of the numerous 
changes that have taken place in the mode of con- 
ducting the business of the society and of the coun- 
cil. Dr. Roget wishes ‘‘ to retire while his strength 
is yet unimpaired, and before the further changes 
which the society is undergoing shall cause fresh 
demands to be made upon it—that he may dedicate 
his time to the pursuits of science, with which the 
labours and cares of office have seriously interfered.”’ 
—-—lIt is a curious fact, yet to be explained, that 
the electric telegraph will not work in the Summit 
tunnel of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway. This tunnel, as our readers know, 
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been executed, and is the longest of English tun- 
nels, not excepting that of Box on the Great 
Western. It is made but for a single line at present. 
Such has been the increase of traffic, especially | 
with goods, that works have been commenced for 
making a second line. This will be independent of 
the present line, and by means of a separate bore. 


12s. cl.—Michell’s (W. M. D. 
Basis of the National Currency, post 8vo. 2s. swd.—M 
niature (The) Song Book, ‘‘ English Songs,’’ 
swd. gilt edges.—Montgomery’s 
Church and the 
3s. sw. 

Nursery Khymes, Tales, and Jingles, 
7s. cl.; 10s. Gd. el. gilt. 


2nd edit. 


| post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl,—Ogilvy’s Mrs. D 


LITERARY SorrReE.—Lady Morgan’s Soirée, on | land Minstrelsy, new edit. small 4to. 12s. cl. 
Wednesday evening, the 1st instant, was numerously Patres ape wine % Jacobson, ard edit. 2 vols. Svo 
attended. Among the company were the Rajah of os tg <p ngigaaay . 
Sarawak, their Excellencies the Prince and Princess Repandune The): ¥ 
Calamaki, their Excellencies the American Ambas- 8vo. Is. sewed.—Rock (The) of Israel, 32mo. Is. Gd. ¢ 
sador and Mrs. Bancroft, Lord Morpeth, Lord | Scomburgk’s (Sir R. H.) The History of Barbadoes, 
Dudley Stuart, Lord Campbell, Lord Glenelg, Lady |  8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. el. 

Stratheden, and the Hon. Miss Campbell, Lord} of Ireland Sixty Years Ago, 2nd edit. 12mo. 

r fh} : ‘ Standard (The) Lyric Drama, Vol. I. 

Wrottesley, Viscountess Dungarvon, Countess of | O¢iicaro.” ato. 16s, cl.—Symes’ (J. 
Charleville, Lady Yarde and Miss Buller, Hon, Pathology and Practice of Surgery, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Mrs. Marlay, Baroness Bray and the Hon. Mrs. | Teacher’s (The) Offering, vol. for 1817, 32mo. Is. 6d. el.— 
Murray, Lord Harry Vane, Sir Walter and Lady} Trench’s (R. C.) The Hulsean Lectures for 1845 and 1846 
Caroline Sterling, the Right Hon. Edward and Mrs. | 2nd edit. revised, 8vo. 7s. Gd. hds. hs Patel 
Stanley, Right Hon. Milner and Mrs. Gib on, Sir Vegetable Phyeistony; 9 = " Pheory of, based on Ele —_ Ks 
WERT o te 2 > aw. et s 12mo, 5s. cl.—Voice (The) of Israel, edited by R. H. Her 
Senjamin Hall, M.P. Sir W. and Lady De Bathe, | chet Vol. I. ato. 8s. cle: Vol. Il. 9s. cle; or both in 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Hon. Mrs. Abbott, vol. 4to, 15s. cl. ; 
Hon. Charles Villiers, M.P. Hon. E. Byng, Mr. | Waddilove’s (Rev. W. J. D 
Thomas Wyse, Mr. Tennison, M.P. Mr. Quintin] with Fragmenta Vestusta: with plates of Coins, Xe. pos 
Dick, Mr. Charles Webster, Captain Frederick | 8¥9. 12s. 6d. el.—Whewell’s (Dr.) Sermons aa = : wo 
Romilly, Mr. Hayward, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. Alfred | Weuar os ae vai take pen thew hanes 
Montgomerie, Mr. Charles Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. | aa : 7? age. 0th 
Princeps and Miss Pattel, Mr. Pulsford, M.P. Mr. | 





is. Gd. cl. 





The Lamp in the Wilderness 


Manchester’s (George Duke of) The Finished Mystery, 8vo. 
The National Debt, the 
i- 


s2mo. 6d. 
Rev. R.) The Scottish 
English Schismaties, 3rd edit. 8vo. 


small 4to. 


O'Connell Danl.) The Last Days of, by W. PB. M‘Cabe, 
A Book of High- | 


Sallads, 2nd series, Svo. 
; or, Repton School Magazine, No. VI. 
. } 
royal 
Ditto Atlas to ditto, 21s. cl. —Sketches 


** Mozart’s Marriage 
Contributions to the 


, 


1 


t 


} 
1 





paper, new edit. 23s. cl.; 26s. silk ; 36s. morocco or velvet 
and Mrs. Wentworth Dilk, Mr. and Mrs. Horace | 
Twiss, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Higgens, Mr. Thackaray, | 
Mr. Fonblanque, Mr. Chorley, the Rev. Mr. and | 
Mrs. Milman, Mr. H. Hope, Lady Webster, Mr 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J TENNANT (Successor to S. Mawe, 

@F @ 149, Strand, London), Manufacturer and Importer 
of Ornamental Works of Art for the Drawing-room, Library 
and Dining-room : consisting of Italian Alabasters 
rior assortment of GROUPS and FIGURES made expre 
for J. T. and exact copies of the Adrian, Medicean, Bor 
ghese, and Warwick Vases; Models of the Leaning Tower 
Baptistry, and Cathedral at Pisa; Trajan’s Pil Se 
Tomb, and a great variety of smaller articles. 

GLAss Suapes of all sizes and dimensions for Alabast 
and other delicate Ornaments. 


BLACK MARBLE AND DERBYSHIRI 
ORNAMENTS, 





L supe 


SPAR 









Of these a large assortment is always kept on hand, of the 
finest quality, manufactured into Chess and Drawing-room 
Tables, Library Inkstands, Watchstands, Sarcophagi, Can- 
dlesticks, Spell-holders, Tripods, and a great variety of 
Vases, engraved and inlaid, chiefly copied from the antique 

Correct copies of Bankes’s Obelisk, with Greek inscription 
the Obelisks at Heliopolis and Zan, Mare.e Paper-weights 

and Pen-holders, 

| THE ROMAN AND FLORENTINE MOSAICS 

| have been successfully imitated in Derbyshire. The Tables 
| Vases, Boxes, ting-stands, Paper-weights, Brooches 
Crosses, and Necklaces, are equal in design and executi 

| to the Italian. 

} MISCELLANEOUS, 

| ¢ opies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariadne. The Portland 
| Vase, and other ornaments in Bisque China, Models of 


Fonts, Crosses, &c. described by the Cambridge Camden 
Society. 


1} Busts of her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson 
| Scott, Byron, and others. These can also be had in whit 
| composition, with glass shades, from 14s. to 30s. each. An 
| experienced artist is employed to model. Busts from life 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 


Butler, Mrs. Inwood Jones, Mr. Moore, Xe. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
. In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Soc ety 
ie oa aaa to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons subject 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other diseases, on the pay- 
ment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The 


Andersen’s (Hans @y) The Dream of Little Tuk, and other | plan of granting Assurances on Invalid Lives originated 


Tales, feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. cl.—An Autumn at Karnford ; | with this office in the beginning of 1824. 

being a Sequel to ‘‘ Cousin Kate’s Story,’’ 18mo. 3s. cl, 
Arthur’s (Rey. W.) Mission to the Mysore, 

7s 


7s. cl. | 
Bayley’s (T. W.N.) The New Tale of a Tub, new edit. 


12mo. | Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of 
any station, and of every age. 

BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged per cent. on the 

Premiums paid ; the third /, per cent. The fourth bonus 

declared January 1847, averaged rather more than 36/. per 

| cent. ; 





small 4to. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt.—Bennett’s (J. H.) Treatise on } 
the Oleum Jecoris Aselli; or Cod Liver Oil, 8vo. 4s. 
cl.—Bishop’s (D.) The Constitution of Society as de- 
signed by God, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Bremer’s (Rey. Dr. 
Guide to the Scientific Knowledge of Things Familiar, 
16mo. 3s. cl.—Brown’s (T.) Lyrics and Miseellaneous | gre expected to exceed that amount 
Poems, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Burns’s Magazine forthe | Tables of Rates, with afull Report (recently printed), can 
Young, Vol. VI. 18mo. 2s. 6d. ¢l.—Burnes’s (P.) The Con- | he obtained of the Society’s At 
cordance of Scripture and Science relating to the Wine | Jetter to 
Question, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Butler’s (Rev. W. J. Vicar 
of Wantage) Sermons for Working Men, roy. 12mo. | 
6s. 6d. el. 

Caldwell’s Musical Journal, edited by R. Guylott, 1 vol. 
folio, 10s. Gd. cl.—Chambers’s Library for Young People, | ~y#AF GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 
Vol. I. ‘‘ Orlandino, by Miss Edgworth,’’ 18mo. Is. cl.— | THE GLOBE. 

Christian (The) Year ; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays _ _ on 

and Holidays throughout the Year, 31st edit. 18mo. 6s. | HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

cl. ; 8s. 6d. moro.—Christian’s (J.) Racconti Istorici e | A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 
Novelle Morali, 18mo. Is, 4d. cl.—Churehman’s (The Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 
Diary for 1848, 32mo. 3d. swd.—Compendium (A) of the February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. 
Practice of Common Law, 8yo. 13s. 6d. ¢l.—Creed (The), | Si1r,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of 
The Lord’s Prayer, and the ‘Ten Commandments, demy | great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
16mo. 5s. cl. ; 10s. 6d. silk; 15s. morocco, by Hayday. and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 

Dalton’s (W.) Family Altar ; or a Series of Prayers for every | make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
day inthe Month, 6th edit. 12mo. 5s. el. 
Marin) Les Jeunes Narrateurs, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Dick’s 
John) Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 3rd edit. royal 
12mo. 6s, 6d. cl.—Dinneford’s and Earland’s Family 
Medicine Directory, 3rd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Do- 
mestie Bliss; Six Plates in a Wrapper, oblong, Is. swd. 

Gruner’s (L.) The Good Shumanite ; with designs by A. 
Klein, square 8yo, 21s, carved binding, 30s. morocco, by 
Hayday. 

Hamilton’s Cabinet of Popular Music, 2 vols. folio, 24s. 
half-hound.—Hamilton’s Cabinet of Sacred Music, | vol. 
folio, 8s. half-bound.—Hamilton’s (Dr. R. W.) Revealed 
Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments, 2nd thousand, 8yo, | 
9s. cl.—Harry Mustifer ; ora few Years on the Road, 18mo. | 
2s. 6d. cl.—Heroie (The 
the Dragon Slayer, feap. 4to. plain, 7s, 6d. bds. coloured ; 














GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 
| No. 99, Great Russell-strect, Bloomsbury, London 
| 
| 
| 





| 
} 
| 


covered my chest, and oiber parts of my body, causing such 
violent pain, that I ean in truth say, that for months I wa 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, a 
| also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 








myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me Signed RICHARD HAVELL. 
To Professor Holloway. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 214, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
Life and Exploits of Seigfried | London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Med 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Bo 





12s, half-morocco.—Hunt’s (Leigh) Jar of Honey from} at’ 1s. 14d. 2s. 91., 4s. Gd., 1ls., 22s. and 33s. each 
Mount Hybla, illustrated by R. Doyle, square demy, 8yo. | There is a very considerable saving in taki 
ids, ornamental binding. | sizes. 


James’s (Rev. J. B.) Thoughts on Passages from the Fathers, | 
feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. cl.—Jerrold’s (Douglas) Magazine, Vol. | 
VI. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Jewell’s (John, Bishop of Salisbury), | 
Works, edited by R. W. Self, 8 vols. 8vo. 37. 12s. cl.— | 
Jewish Witnesses that Jesus is the Christ, edited by R. H. | 
Herschel, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Jones’s (J.) The History and The distinguished patronage and beneficial effects which 
Object of Jewellery, 18mo. 2s. cl. gilt.—Journal of a Re- | have constantly resulted from their use—the purity of the 
sidence at the College of St. Columba, in Ireland, with | ingredients which enter into their composition—their careful 
Preface by Rev. W. Sewell, small 8vo. 4s. cl.—Juvenile and peculiar mode of preparation—and the great and in- 
The) Verse and Picture-Book, small 4to. 7s. cl. 10s. 6d. | creasing demand for them from every quarter of the globe 
cl. gilt edges, | prove, at once, their superiority over all similar prepara 

Language (The) of Love, 32mo. 6d. swd. gilt edges.—Leila, | tions. 

or the Seige of Granada, by Sir E. B. Lytton, new edit. Prepared only by William Allen, Chemist (Member of the 
crown 8vo, 14s, cl. gilt.—Lester’s (T. M.) Essays, 12mo. | Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain), No. 2, Morgan’s- 
53. cl.—Licerfked Victuallers’, Brewers’, Maltsters’, and | place, Liverpool-road, Islington, London. 
Beer Retailers’ Almanack for 1843, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Life Sold, wholesale, by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon- 
(The) of Jesus Christ in Glory, from the French of Nouet, | street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; R. Johnston, 68, Corn- 
12mo, 8s, cl.—London (The) Theological Library, Vol, | hill, London ; and may be had of all Druggists and Medicine 
VII. *‘* Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History,” | Vendors in the Kingdgm,—In Boxes at 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. 
Voli Ly post Syo, 2a, Gd sway | each, 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
ILLIAM 


APERIENT, or ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 





ALLEN’S FAMILY} 


Every description of Assurance may be effected with this 
Persons in |} 


and from the large amount of Profit reserved for 
future appropriation and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter 


Agents, or by addressing a | 


De la Voye’s | afflicted with violent Scorbutie Eruption, which completely | 
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which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider | 
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| of a small size, can be executed in white composition, f: 

| Three to Five Guineas each. Models of Sporting Dogs 
Cattle, &c. carved in Derbyshire. Cnuatroyant Gypsum 
NeckLAces, Ear-drops, Crosses, and Brooches. 


ITALIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH BRONZES. 


| 


|} An Assortment of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Figures 
| Letter-weights, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT, having Agents in France, Italy, and 
| Germany, is supplied with every Novelty connected with his 
| Business. 





in 








He has also an extensive assortment of Shells, Minerals 
} an 1 Fossils, together with all tl recent Works relatine to 
| Mineralogy, Ge slogy, Con y, and Chemistry ( lo- 
gical Maps, Hammers, Blow-pipes, Acid-boittles, &c. 


CHEST EXPANDER 
GS FOOFING of the SHOULDERS and 
| ee CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pr 


! 
| vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 
| Ladies and Ge smen, by the occasional u f the I 
| PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which i g 
| ly applied, either above or benea 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Youn 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVI 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
FASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
7 ~7 engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Readin 
(iy \\, or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 
teal “Sis found to be invaluable, as it expands th 
Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is mad 
in Silk, and ean be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
| BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA 
| vistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on rv 
pOstage-stamp, 


| BINYON’S ELASTIC 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE FACULTY. 
EKATING’S COUGH LOZENGES ar 
indispensably necessary both for the Cure and Pre- 
enticn of Coughs, Asthmatic and all Pulmonary Com- 
plaints during this Changeable Weather. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 
RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES. 

Glasgow, January 12, 1847. 

Sir,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great 
good your excellent Cough Lozenges have done me. In De 
cember 1845, I caught a severe cold from riding two or three 
miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, and 
quite took away my voice, sothat I could not speak above a 
whisper from that time until December last. I tried all 











kinds of medicines, but they were of no avail. I was then 
advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to please my 
friends; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my *, to 


my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 
1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Thomas Keating, Esq. James Martin 
78, High-street, Birmingham, Dec. 47, 1846. 
Dear Sir,—Having had occasion for a Cough Medicine 
in our Establishment, we tried your valuable Lozenges, and 
found them efficacious ; and if I may judge from the increas- 
ing sale and popularity, they must give general satisfactic 
I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
To Mr. T. Keating, London. Henry WINNALL 
} 


Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d. and tins, 2s. 9d. 


| 4s, 6d, and 10s, 6d. each, by Tomas Keatine, Chemist, 


&e. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London ; and Retail by 
all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the kingdom 

N.B. The safety attendant on the use of these Lozenges, 
together with their agreeable flavour, has given them a well- 
merited popularity, 
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Will be published on Tuesday next, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURE, HER DIVINE REVELATIONS 


AND A VOICE 


By and tl 
DAVIS, the * 


ANDREW JACKSON 


2 vols 


large 


The Work ¢ including a history 


nsists of 800 pages 


engraved on Steel 


Taken as a whole, the work a pr 
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LONDON 


Sauk dhdlied: die ». 78. 6d. cloth, 
7 THE ELEMENTS of IN DIVIDU 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 
CONTENTS. >” e Confession of Faith.—2. The Teacher’s 
History.—3. The Te achet r’s M The Mission of the 
Teacher’s Brethrer 5 he Unity and Multiformity of the 
niverse.—6, The U nity ad Multiformity of — 7. The 
Ur 1d Mult . The Unity 
and Multiformity of Social B r ar Action 9. The a 
tity of the Human an a tl ~~ vine in the Individual.—10. 
Nature of Relicion The Relation between the te 
vidual and Religion he Nature of Morality.—13 
Natur Tolerance.—14. The petuity of God’s R 
lations.—15. Sacred an > Coneei yusness of 
1al.— The Chief Characteristic of the Prophet 
The Nature Church.—18. The Nature of a Ge 
vernment.—19. 0, — Relation of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future. - The Development of 
Princip! in Human Nature a The Deve lopmer nt of 
Faculties in the Individual.—23. Civilisation and Nation 
ty.—24. Art and FE Positive Teaching 
f the Truth.—26. The f ae andl 
Political Institutior The wat Theological 
Fait! 1 to Individual Requi ment The Infinite in Man. 
9. The Spirit of Love, and the Spirit of Sacrifice. 
The Harmony of Beauty, and Truth.—31, " 
Relati of Sects and Parties to Truth and Progress.—32. 
The Grand Obstacle to Individualism.—33. The Origin and 
Growth of: Great Truths.—34. The Power of Enthusiasm 
The Final, Fervent, Familiar Word. 
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TIMES SHEET ALMANA( 
Time Tables in Common Law, 
Equity, Bankruptcy, and the County Courts, and every other 
information required for ready refere the Office, being 
the most = work of vy kind ever publis hed. Price 
- n pasteboard ; in a frame; 5s. on rollers, 
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rhe COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE SHEET 
ALMANAC for 1848, containing all the Information re ees 
for readier re ners e by the Officers, Practitioners, an¢ 
Suitors in the County Courts. The same size and price as 
the Law Times Suret ALMANAC. Copies stamped for 
post in like manner. 

The LAW DIARY and REMEMBRANCER for 
1848, in quarto and octavo, neatly bound, containing the 
Information required in Offices. 

The COUNTY COURTS DIARY and REMEM- 
BRANCE R for 1848, in quarto and octavo, 
Information require d by all engaged in the County 
arranged by one of the C ; 
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OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, 
patronised by her Most Gracious Majesty, and used 

in the Royal Palaces, and the new House of Lords.—Those 
who study economy are strongly recommended to use this 
description of Carpeting, which, from its durability, beauty 
of pattern, and brilliancy of colouring, is equal to Brussels ; 
and costing less than half the price, is now being generally 
substituted for it. ‘ i 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 
are the Sole Manufacturers under the Patent, inform the 
Trade, that they are constantly introducing new designs, 
and that those of the present season are now on view, and 

vill be found of the choicest description, and suitable for all 
styles of rooms, 

The Public can be supplied through their Agents in 
nearly all the Provincial Towns of the Three Kingdoms, and 
at_ every respectable Carpet-house in London and 
suburbs. The Company also manufacture Table Covers and 
Window Curtains, embossed and printed in the most re- 
cherché designs, Waistcoatings, plain cloths suitable for 

pholsterers, cloths admirably adapted for coach and railway 
carriage linings, thick felt for plate glass and marble 
polishing, and likewise felt for various other r purposes. 

Manufactories—Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough- 
road, London. The Trade only supplied at their Wholesale 
Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside 
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all its principles, details, and technicalities, and yet 
Professor Georve Bush, 
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MESSRS. DEAN AND SON 
Have just published the 
FOLLOWING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZE-BOOKS. 


8vo, Is. each, 


ossed cloth 


of 


with Pictorial Illustrations, 
sewed, tinted Frontispieces ; or 1s, 6d. in em! 
and highly-coloured Frontispieces. 
e| PL \Y GRAMMAR, or the 
Grammar explained in short and casy Games. 
Cornet! 19 Illustrations. 
The VILLAGE SCHOOL; with the History 
what became ef some of the Scholars. 20 Illustrations, 
SCRIPTURE PARABLES in VERSE, for 
Children; with Explanations. in Prose, of the meaning con- 
veyed hy our Saviour in each Parable. 32 Illustrations. 
LITTLE TALES for the NURSERY 
and instructive. 17 I}!ustrations. 
STORIES of the ELEMENTS; or 
and his Four Servants. By Mrs. BAKER. 
trations, 
Price Is. plain; or 1s. 6d. coloured, in illustrative covers, 
The FIVE SENSES and the FOUR SEASONS ; 
exemplified for little Children by Pictures. Size of each 
sheet super-royal 4 to. 
| The FIVE DIVISIONS of the GLOBE—Enrope, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia, exemplified by 
Pictures. 
A NEW SERIES OF SCRIPTURAL 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
Size, super-royal 8vo, with eight or more eoloured Plates, 
The TWO BROTHERS; or, 
and Abel. 
2. ISAAC and REREKAH. 
3. The HISTORY of JOSE 
4 SCRIPTURE HISTORIC 
5. RUTH and NAOMI; or, 
in- Law. 
The DISOBEDIENT PROPHET; 
can there be in it ? 
7. ELISHA and the WIDOW’ 
Thos. Dean and Son; and, by order, 
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EPH and his BRETHREN, 
AL ALPHABET. 
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or, What 
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of all Booksellers. 





ASSAFRAS 
Dr. DE LA MOTTE’ 
RESTORING, AROMATIC 


the Nuts of the Sassafias 
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CHOCOLATE 
Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- | 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for | 


NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
, prepared from 


its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 


which is very grateful to the stomach most invalids require | 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and | 
ficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 


to a def 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 

quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene s, 
Ke. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended, 


PRESENTS. — The pre- 
season is hallowed by one of the most delightful 
office 3 of friendship and affection; the interchange of gifts, 
as remembrances of the donors, and tokens of their esteem 
for the receivers. While Ly arge sums are expended upon the 
most costly baubles and elegant trifles, no more appropriate 
present can be made at this season of the year than a pack- 
ageof ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and 
ODONTO, combining, as these articles ‘do, the most sterl- 
ing utility with elegance and luxury. 

The august Patronage ceded by our Gracious Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe, together with the confirmation by experience of the 
infallible efficacy of these creative and renovating specifics, 
have characterised them with perfection, and given them a 
celebrity unparalleled. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS 
offered under the implied sanction of Royalty, 
vernment Departmenis, 
The only genuine ‘‘ MACASSAR OIL,’ ‘** KALYDOR,”’ 
and “ ODONTO,”’ are “‘ROWLANDS’,” 9nd the Wrap- 
per of each bears the name of  ROWLANDS’ ” preceding 
that of the Article, with their Signature at the foot, in Red 
Ink, thus— 
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ROWLAND & SON. 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by 
every respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the 
| Kingdom 
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| Sik JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the 
Inventor, and established for upwards of ‘Thirty Years. 
| This elegant preparation is recommended in all cases of 
| bile, acidities, indigestion, gout and gravel, as the most safe. 
easy, and effectual form in which Magnesia may, and indeed 
| the only one in which it ought, to be exhibited. Possessing 
| all the properties of the Magnesia now in general! use, with- 
out being liable, like it, to form dis ogerous concretions in 
the bowels, it effi ong: cures HEARTBURN without in- 
juring the coats of the stomach, as soda, potass, and their 
| carbonates are kn ow n to do; it prevents the food of infants 
turning sour; in all cases it acts as a pleasing aperient, an 1 
is peculiarly adapted to females. 

It has long been known that the most serious consequence 
have frequently resulted from the use of Solid Magnesia, 
which has been proved by Mr. Br ande-and many other emi- 
nent chemists, to form concretions in the bowels, endanger- 

| ing, and, in some instances, destroying life 

Sir HU MPHREY DAVY testified th at this solution 
forms soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of 
gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious ten- 

| dency, when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had 
failed. 

From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart. Surgeon General 
to the Army in Ireland, 

‘* Dear Sir,—There can be no doubt that Magnesia may 
be administered m res fely in the form of a concentrated 
solution than in substance; for this, and many other rea- 
sons, I am of opinion that the Fluid Magnesia is a very 

| valuable addition to our Materia Medica 
s PHILIP CRAMPTON.”’ 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs, 
Guthrie and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fiuid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 

ig the constant use A soda er potass. 

Tt ETTER FROM J. MURRAY, ESQ. 

( HEMISTRY. } ".S.A., 
James Murray, Dublin. 

“ Portland- place, Hull, Augu t 30, 1829. 

“ Dear Str JAmes,—Many years have elapsed since you 
first shewed me, in Tien’ laboratories, your super-carbonate, 
| or soluble Magnesia, and demonstrated experimentally the 
| remarkable qu satity of pure Magnesia held in transparer it 

solution, It was then new to me, as it was to the chemical 
world, and : speak advisedly asa practical chemist. I be- 
| lieve its medical value cannot he too highly estimated, and I 
am satisfied the at the public is under an infinite debt of gra- 
titude to you for those valuable researches which have been 
the means of its introduction. Not to mention its more 
obvious healing v I be'‘eve it to be almost, if not alto 
| gether, a specific for Lithic Concretions, when used in 
| the purefcondensed solution inv onted by you. 
‘* Believe me to be, yours fi aithfully, 
JOHN MURRAY, A. 
The following testimonial of the celebrated Distia 
| Family,’’ who mr well known to her Majesty and the no- 
bility of England , proves the great value of Sir James Mur- 
ray’s Fluid Magnesia, and is very encouraging for delicate 
pe rsons going to sea 

“To Sir J. Murray. 

© Tuthill’s Hotel, Dawson-st. Dublin, Feb. 19, 1839. 
Sir,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per the steam-ship 
Jupiter, in this stormy season, without the slightest sea- 
| sickness, we feel bound to attribute this exemption to the 
most agreeable effervescent draughts of your solution of 
Magnesia and Acidulated Sy rup, which were kindly furnished 
to us by that attentive officer, c aptain Ellis. 

“Upon all former oceasions we were martyrs to sea-sick- 
| ness, and we think it a great blessing that travellers may now 
enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we derived from the 
use of this delightful drink. ‘THE DISTIN FAMILY.” 
From DR. KENNEDY, Master of the Lying-in-Hospital, 

Dublin. 

‘* Dear Sir,—I consider the Fluid Magnesia to be a very 
valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation or 
acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases ,for sea- sickness. 

In addition to the above, Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, 
in his extensive practice, established i its efficacy 'y for remov- 
ing acidities, allaying irritation of the stomach or urinary 
organs, and for dissolving lithic coneretions and uric salts, 
and conse > orig as the best remedy for Gravel and Gout. 

CAUTION .—In order to avoid the danger of concretions 
and soblsantite, which result from the use of over saturated 
and unchemical compounds made by non-medical persons, 
the public will please to observe, that Sir James Murray’s 
Pure Fluid Magnesia is prepared of that proportion of 
strength which is conformable to the laws of chemical equi- 
} valents, and which has been proved in hospital and private 

eect during the last thirty years, to be the best ad apted d 
for the human stomach, and the most suitable for the treat 
ment of females and childrev. ; 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Witt1am Baitey, of 
North-street, Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail 

| Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout the British 
Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s. and 21s 
each The Acidulated Syrup, in botties 2s. each. 

N. B. —Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray's Prepara- 
tion,’’ and to see that * name is stamped on cach label i in 
green ink, as follows :—‘‘ James Murray, Physician to th 
Lord Lieutenant.’’ 
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